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Fox 


By PF. i. 


The 


Condensed from 


r was late at night. Silence 

had dropped like a stone into 

the stable. The stillness spread 

out ring on ring, away to the 
fields and the farthest hills. A faint 
glow came from the center of the 
stable, but beyond that, all was 
shadow. Near by, the shepherds, 
with their fleecy cloaks drawn 
around them, leaned heavily on 
shoulders and nodded 
Out- 


angels, 


each others’ 
their 
side, the 
poised in the air 
above the root top, 
resting from 


heads. 


were 
their 
praise. 


songs of 
Even atter 
wonders, 
particu- 


great 
perhaps 
larly after great 
wonders, there 
must be sleep. 
The Child Him- 
self, like a shadow 
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at the Manger 


TRAVERS 


Country* 


in the midst of His own glow, slept 
in His manger-crib. And the beasts 
of the farmyard stood quietly with 
drooped heads, their hoofs planted 
solidly in the stable straw, very still, 
like furry statues. Looking at ches 
you would have thought they were 
far away in the deepest slumber, 
beyond dreams, aware of nothing. 
But aan ils sleep with one ear 


pricked. They are creatures of earth 


and it is their na- - 


ture to listen for 
the smallest of 
earth’s tremors. 
Presently each of 
those listening ears 
gave a little twitch. 
For the beasts, as 
they dozed, had 
caught the vibra- 
tion of an almost 
soundless sound. 
Even the young 
lambs which the 
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shepherds had brought heard it, 
and one of them struggled uncer- 
tainly to his feet and listened with 
his head turned inquiringly to one 
side. 

The sound, too delicate to be per- 
ceived by any human ear, came 
slowly nearer. A cautious, deliber- 
ate padding became every second 
more audible as it approached the 
stable. Soft, discreet, determined 
paws were walking the earth. And 
soon the watchful creatures in the 
stable discerned, picking his way 
through the spangled fields with 
one foot after the other making a 
flowerlike imprint in the frost, a 
small red fox. 

They stiffened in their places as 
he came on, pointing his sharp nose 
along the earth as though following 
a scent. And as the shine from the 
manger fell on him he lifted his 
head and paused in the doorway. 
Without glancing to right or left, 
his yellow, far-apart eyes took in 
the scene and brightened as though 
he had found what he was seeking. 
For a long time he stood there 
looking at the crib. Then, without 
attempting to come farther into the 
stable, he sat down on his haunches 
and went on gazing. 

The flanks of the farmyard ani- 
mals quivered and the straw rustled 
under their hoofs. But the fox took 
no notice. He seemed not to know 
—or if he knew, not to care—that 
there was any creature in the place 
except himself. He swept his tail 
like a great red feather round his 
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body and kept his eyes on the 
Child. 

The hoofs shuffled warningly. 
Again the straw crackled. But the 
fox did not move. At last the ass 
tossed his head. “Out, fox!” he said 
sternly to the intruder. “This is no 
place for you!” 

“Be off!” warned the cow, the 
sheep, and the dove from his place 
in the rafters. 

The fox twitched an ear. Slowly, 
as though he were fetching his at- 
tention from a great distance, he 
turned his head. His eyes blinked 
as they took in the group of ani- 
mals tensely watching him from 
the shadows. He shrugged his 
shoulders. “On the contrary,” he 
said quietly, “it is the only place 
for me.” 

The ass’s tail switched ominously 
and his hind legs stamped in the 
straw. “Do not try our patience too 
far, Renard! We should be loath to 
use them on such a night, but I 
warn you our hoofs are hard!” 

The fox, without stirring, looked 
thoughtfully at the switching tail 
and the stamping hoofs. “Will you 
tell me,” he inquired mildly, “why 
this should be a place for all of 
you,” his glance measured them, 
“for cow, for ass, for sheep, and 
dove, and not a place for me?” 

“We are here to protect Him!” 
said the ass proudly. 

“And because we love Him,” 
added the cow, with a gentle glance 
at the crib. 

The fox appeared to consider 
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this, bending his head sideways as 
he turned it over in his mind. “Of 
love,” he thoughtfully at 
Jength, “I can say nothing. It is 
always better not told. But as to 
protecting Him, why should I not 
do that as well as you?” 

“Because are the friends of 
man,” the cow answered. “You are 


said 


we 


his enemy!” 

“When was man ever a friend to 
me?” demanded the fox. “Not this 
side of Eden, I assure you! If I am 
his enemy, he is mine. And yet,” a 
shadow darkened the yellow eyes, 
“I shall be His friend when the 
time comes. I shall be His friend 
only, though He is not yet grown.” 

“You are a cheat!” the sheep 
cried shrilly. “Remember how you 
tricked the crow! Remember the 
goat! Remember the stork!” 

At that the fox smiled. “Foolish 
creatures, | remember them well! 
They never troubled to think for 
themselves. They deserved what 
they got.” 

“Chicken thief!” the dove scream- 
ed down, flapping his wings in the 
rafters. 

“Chickens were born to. be 
stolen,” the fox answered calmly. 
“There are millions of chickens in 
the world and none of them of any 
more use than to have his bones 
picked. But there are very few 
foxes.” 

“You live by cunning! 
accused him. 

“What else should I live by?” 
demanded the fox. “How else 
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the ass 
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should I distinguish, on a spring 
evening, the false leaf and the cross- 
ed sticks that show me where the 
trap is set? What else will tell me, 
as I hunt the furrow in summer, 
that the hare’s body stretched there 
has a heart packed with poison? 
What an autumn 
morning, that the shadow of the 
branch is the huntsman’s 
What takes me off down wind in 
winter, away from the ravening 


Warns me on 


bow ? 


hounds? Only my cunning!” 

His gaze, without guilt or shame, 
moved tranquilly from one animal 
to another. “Have you anything 
else against me?” 

“You have a_ strong, red-foxy 
smell,” said the dove, sniffing the 
air disdainfully. 

“T admit it,” said the fox calmly. 
“fam compost, not flower.” 

“You hunt rabbits,” the sheep 
accused him. 

A dreamy look came into the 
fox’s eyes and he ran his tongue 
over his lips as though the very 
words were delicious. “I have to eat 
to live,” he said smiling. 

“You cannot be tamed!” said the 
cow reproachfully. 

“If you mean,” the fox answered, 
“that I would not willingly wear 
a halter, you are quite right. Nor 
do I like living in barns. When 
they put me in a cage I waste away, 
running from corner to corner. I 
bite the hand that feeds me when 
that hand puts a chain on my neck. 
No one tames a fox. And yet,” his 
yellow eyes darkened again, “the 
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time is coming when a fox shall be 
tamed.” 

Each animal looked at him dis- 
believingly. They 
throaty, angry sounds. “When will 
that be?” they all demanded. 

The fox was silent for a moment. 
Then he turned his head towards 
the manger and gave a little nod. 

“When I have given Him my 
gift,” he said quietly. 

“Oho, Renard! Have you sudden- 
ly learned to share?” laughed the 
ass. “What gift could you give 
Him?” 

“It was not sudden,” said the fox 
coolly. “I was a long time coming 
to it, and it was not easy.” 

“Is it your coat?” demanded the 
sheep. “If so, it is far too coarse and 
prickly. Besides, I have already 
given Him my wool to keep Him 
warm.” 

“It is not my coat,” the fox as- 
sured her. 

“Your lair,” asked the cow, “for 
Him to sleep in? I fear a fox hole 
would smell too strong. Anyway, 
as you will have observed, I have 
already given Him my manger.” 

“It is not my lair,” replied the 
fox. 

“You.are not assuming, Renard,” 
inquired the ass, “that you could 
carry Him about? That is my job. 
I have already brought His Mother 
a long way, and my back is broad 
enough for any journey He is likely 
to take.” 

“No such thing was in my 
mind,” said the fox. 


made jeering, 
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“You don’t imagine you could 
sing to Him, surely?” said the 
dove, preening his wing. “I have 
already cooed Him to sleep and I 
intend to go on doing so.” 

“I am no songster,” said the fox 
smiling. But the smile faded as he 
looked from one to another. And 
he shook his head sadly. “Do not 
be disturbed,” he reassured them. 
“What I have for Him is mine 
alone. It will not take away from 
any of your gifts.” 

“What is it?” they all cried at 
once. “Let us judge of that for our- 
selves!” 

The fox regarded them for a mo- 
ment in silence. Then he gave a 
little shrug. “My cunning,” he said 
quietly. 

The animals stared. And the fox 
calmly returned their gaze. 

“Good!” said a voice from the 
manger. 

As though there were but one 
mind among them, they turned 
quickly from the fox to the crib 
and saw that the Child had waked 
up. He was looking at them with 
His bright, shadowy eyes and smil- 
ing with great kindness. 

“That is a good gift,” He said 
gently, glancing toward the fox. 

“Why is it good?” cried the ass. 
“You are young and true and in- 
nocent. You do not have any need 
for cunning!” 

“It is good,” said the Child, “be- 
cause it is not half a thing. It is 
whole. Who else will give Me as 
much? The kings,” he smiled “will 
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bring Me many gifts. But they are 
wise men and rich men and their 
presents are inexhaustible. They can 
never give away all they have. The 
shepherds have brought Me their 
young lambs. But in the spring 
there will be many more for the 
ewes to suckle. There are always 
lambs abounding. The cow has 
given Me her manger, but soon I 
shall have grown too big for it and 
she will eat her oats from it again. 
The ass, indeed, carried My Mother 
uphill and down and he will carry 
Me, too. But for all that, his back 
is not broken: it is strong enough 
for other burdens. When the dove 
sang Me his lullaby it was not the 
end of his singing. There will be 
other children to coo to sleep, and 
brood after brood of nestlings. The 
sheep has given Me her warm coat 
but she will grow others as the sea- 
sons pass. All of you—and, loving- 
ly I thank you—have given Me 
gifts that still remain your own. 
That is as it should be, for in this 
way we can share them together. 
But the fox 

The Child paused and the light 
about Him glowed more brightly. 
“The fox has given Me all he had. 
Without his cunning how will he 
find food or escape the snare? 
How will he live now, alone in 
the woods? His cunning is his 
strength; his cunning is his life. It 
is the only thing he has and he has 
given it away.” 

‘But what will You do with such 
a gift?” cried the ass in a troubled 


” 


voice, wrinkling up his brow. “I 
am puzzled. I am full of doubt. 
What is this cunning? There is 


something here I do not under- 


stand.” 

“Nor I!” echoed the sheep, the 
cow and the dove, shaking their 
heads in bewilderment. 

“It is not necessary to understand. 
It is onky necessary to love,” said 
the Child with a quiet smile. Then 
He turned His head toward the 
door and raised His hand and beck- 
oned. “Come!” He commanded. 

Delicately lifting each paw and 
putting it down without a sound, 
the fox stepped up to the manger. 
And the Child put out His hand 
and laid it on the red head in the 
broad space between the ears. 

“Stay with Me. Be My friend. I 
shall need you,” the Child said 
urgently. “Stay with Me. Let it be 
you and Me together!” 

But the fox, his eyes glistening, 
let his head rest for a moment only 
beneath the Child’s hand, then he 
bent it sideways away. “You know 
I cannot do that,” he said. “That 
would make two of us. You have 
come from beyond the world and 
You know well that what You have 
to do can only be done by one. Do 
not tempt me! I am Your friend 
and for that reason I must refuse 
to be Your friend, no matter what 
it costs me. Let me be. I have given 
You my cunning, and much good 
may it do You. You are the fox 
now—alone, against the world.” 

“You are right,” whispered the 
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In San Francisco I picked up 
four tiny bronze statues, three 
dinosaurs and a fawn. As [ idly 
grouped them on our mantel, in 
a triangle of giant brutes menac- 
ing the little deer, it struck me 
that all three dinosaurs are now 
extinct; only the peaceful fawn 
remains. 

Harlan Miller, Des Moines Register. 


Child. “That is how it must be. 
Alone when the wind rises and 
when the rain comes down.” 

“And under the snow,” the fox 
added. “I will go and live in the 
hedgerows.” As he spoke, he moved 
his body away, slowly, inch by 
inch, so that the Child’s hand slid 
down the length of his red back 
and along the brush to the last hair. 
It seemed as though neither could 
bear to let the other go. 

Then the fox flung up his head 
abruptly and thrust himself away 
from the crib and padded with de- 
liberate, delicate steps over the 
straw toward the farmyard animals. 
He chose a place between the cow 
and the ass and lay down, curling 
his pointed mask along his paws. 

The young lamb, who had watch- 
ed the scene in silence, left its 
mother and staggered clumsily 
across the stable and lay down be- 
side him. 

But the fox took no notice. His 


yellow eyes were fixed unblinkingly 
upon the Child, and the Child’s 
eyes glinted brightly back at him. 
Long and long they gazed at each 
other with a look that seemed to be 
unwinding time. What they said in 
that look no one can tell. They 
might have lived a lifetime in it; 
33 years of life, perhaps, stretching 
away from this winter night to a 
far-off day in spring. 

The other animals, without 
knowing why, felt their anger melt 
away. Flooded with a humble joy 
they pondered on the night’s events, 
and drew nearer to the fox as they 
pondered. “We are too simple to 
understand,” they thought to them- 
selves. “All we can do is love.” And 
after a while, for they were unused 
to thinking things out, they nodded 
drowsily and then awoke to ponder 
again and nodded again and slept. 

Outside, the great star above the 
stable spun on its axis with a steady 
hum. The angels and archangels, 
in a trance, swung like pendulums 
in the air and rested their cheeks 
on their harps. The town slept, 
ringing the stable round; and all 
that ringed the town about lay in 
a tranquil slumber. 

But the Child and the fox were 
both awake, gazing at each other. 
Silently, sleeplessly, without - stir- 
ring, as though they two were 
alone on the earth, they looked at 
each other and kept their watch 
all through the turning night. 
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By hook, crook, shillelagh and love, 


he got his life’s work done 


Father Hannin of Toledo, Ohio 


By DOROTHY STAFFORD 


Condensed from the Toledo Blade* 


HE bawdy song 
tT “The Ragin’ 

Canal’? was 
being shouted and bel- 
lowed up and down 
Toledo’s Lafayette St. 
by a crowd of roister- 
ing canal boatmen. 
When the usual 
drunken brawl broke 
out, Policeman O’Reil- 
ly came on a run and 
landed in the middle 
of the fray. 

But the boatmen 
were not as drunk as 
he thought. They set 
upon him with wild 
Irish yells, beating and 
kicking him, until 
O'Reilly howled “Help! ma 
knew the nearest other were often 
policeman was six ‘heir tim 
blocks away. 

“Ye dirty murtherer,” yelled one 
canal sailor, “we'll fix you good.” 
Sut suddenly the biggest of the 
drunken _ rioters back 
from a well-placed uppercut on the 
chin, another reeled from a blow 


staggered 


*Toledo, ¢ hie. 


f Ireland’s glories is the 


found social prob- 
olved 
their 
Help! Pat!” though he . 

ecip. rat. thoug € their hands. As in this case, they 
decades 


in social betterment. 


over his eye. All the 
battlers stood frozen as 
they saw who was 
dealing out the expert 
blows. 

He was a tall, 
straight, well-muscled 
young man in his early 
30’s. He wore a long, 
black linen  cassock, 
and the flat black hat 
of a priest. “And what 
is in you blackguards,” 
he shouted, “that you 
should be resisting an 
officer of the law?” 

About this time an- 
other policeman, who 
had heard the noise of 
the fracas, came pant- 
ing up. “Take these 
two fine lads off to 
jail,” said the priest. “I 
saw them striking this 
ofhcer. And where is it 
that the rest of you live?” 

“Three of us live in that canal- 
boat, Father,” said the soberest of 
the lot, pointing over his shoulder. 

“Well, go and get in your canal- 
boat, and don’t come out till you’re 
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sober. You'll find things are going 
to be different around here. ’Tis 
high time the Irish quit being a 
disgrace to this town.” 

The men slunk quietly off down 
the muddy path, while the other of- 
ficer marched their swaying com 
panions up the plank sidewalk to 
the Monroe St. jail. O'Reilly welt 
a rag in the canal, and started wip- 
ing the blood off his face. “Are you 
all right?” asked the priest, kindly. 

“Yes, Father,” said the other, “but 
tis glad I am you came along. I 
don’t remember seein’ you afore.” 

“No, I’ve only been here a week,” 
said the priest. “I was sent to To- 
ledo to start a new parish, and sure 
it looks like it was needed.” 


“And is it over here?” asked 


O'Reilly. “This is a sorry part of 


town.” 

“Yes,” returned the other, “I have 
just about got around the parish. It 
runs from Washington St. to Wa- 
terville. It’s a big district without a 
church. I think it is going to be the 
work of a lifetime to make any- 
thing out of it.” He looked at the 
muddy canal, the plank sidewalks, 
and noticed the huddle of old canal- 
boats and shanties, dimly visible in 
the night, which were the homes of 
his new parishioners. 

“It’s ashamed I am of bein’ an 
Irishman, when I see how these 
lads carry on. What part of Ireland 
do you come from, Father?” 

“County Sligo,” answered the 
priest, with a friendly smile. “And 
don’t feel too bad about those lads. 
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1 think I can make good men of 
them. The trouble is, no one has 
ever tried.” 

When the young officer got back 
to the jail, he told Captain O’Con- 
nor about the new arrival. “And it’s 
sure some job he’s going to have 
cleaning up them fightin’ Irish on 
the Hill,” said the captain. “I’ve 
been trying to do it for ten years. 
You say he’s Irish? What’s his 
name?” 

“Father Hannin,” said O'Reilly, 
“and you ought to see the punch in 
the fists of ’im.” 

“Well, he’s going to need it over 
there,” said O’Connor. “I don’t 
think anything can ever be made 
out of that part of town. Nothin’ 
but canal and mud and boat bums.” 

The look of his parish-to-be must 
have been as dismal to the young 
priest as to the guardians of the 
law, but he gave no sign as he went 
about with his chest out and his 
chin up. The canal was the chief 
eyesore. You might imagine the 
canal to have been a_neatly-cut 
stream, with tidy banks. But it 
wasn’t. It was a mess of abandoned 
canalboats, bumboats, rafts tied into 
the shore, all overflowing with hu- 
manity; shacks stuck up on the 
muddy towpaths and rotten docks, 
abandoned grainhouses made into 
dwellings: all the swelling disorder 
of a town growing too fast, with 
no one to solve the housing prob- 
lem. 

That was in the 1860's, when sa- 
loons were thicker than churches 
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in Toledo. The people who attend- 
ed the churches kept aloof from 
those who attended the saloons. 
Tales of the old Bowery would 
sound tame to anyone who had an 
Irish grandfather in Toledo in the 
1860's. And it was Father Hannin 
who changed all this. He took this 
crude, raw section of the commun- 
ity, and in 40 years of hard work, 
changed it into a civilized, law- 
abiding part of the city. 

Oddly enough, Edward Hannin 
wasn’t originally trained for the 
priesthood. He had been highly ed- 
ucated in Ireland, but along me- 
chanical and engineering lines. He 
was an engineer of public works 
when the famine struck Ireland in 
1845. As things grew worse he de- 
cided to come to the U. S., and 
landed in New York in 1849. A 
clerical friend in New York started 
him studying for the priesthood, 
and the bishop of Cleveland sent 
him to St. Mary’s seminary. He 


completed his course in 1856 and 


was assigned to Toledo early in the 
1860's. For the next five years Fath- 
er Hannin was probably the bus- 
iest man in that city. 

By 1867 he had built his first 
small church, seating 500, and a 
three-story school accommodating 
700 pupils. He early gained the re- 
spect of the city fathers, to whom 
he had to appeal often to pull his 
domain out of the mud. He got 
plank walks down on what had 
been nothing but muddy trails, and 
got things cleaned up a bit around 
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his church. The police had been 
with him from the start, and he was 
a familiar figure around the jail. 
It soon got so that when any puz- 
zling problem arose, the captain 
would say, “Well, go and get Fa- 
ther Hannin.” 

He was stern, even domineering 
at times, yet his flock loved him 
and hung on his every word. He ate 
frugally. He went about in the same 
linen habit in the coldest weather, 
scorning an overcoat, but sly ones 
called attention to the long red 
flannels that hung out with the 
rectory wash on Monday mornings! 

It was nothing for him to be in- 
terrupted at his work by a small 
boy. “Pa’s drunk, an’ beatin’ ma!” 
he would gasp out. Father Hannin 
would pick up his shillelagh from 
the corner back of the stove and 
follow the boy. If the wife beater 
had had any experience with the 
priest, he would fold up at the sight 
of him. The Father would make 
him turn out his pockets, and 
would gather up the silver and turn 
it over to the wife. Let him hear of 
a beer party that was disturbing the 
neighbors and Father MHannin 
would appear in the midst of it like 
an avenging angel, lay about him 
with his cane, and pour the ac- 
cursed liquid down the drain. 

He was a violent foe of liquor in 
every form. One of his Protestant 
friends asked him in later years at 
what time he had taken his stand 
for prohibition. “ ”Twas in Ireland,” 
said Father Hannin. “When Father 
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Mathew put on his crusade, my 
sister and I walked 20 miles to sign 
the pledge.” 

He early started a temperance so- 
ciety. When he couldn’t get a sod- 
den dock worker to take the pledge, 
he persuaded his children, who had 
the horrors of strong drink so firm- 
ly drilled into them that they nev- 
er took a drink all during their 
lives. 

In less than ten years even the 
police began to notice the change in 
Father Hannin’s province, which 
was variously known as “The Hill,” 
St. Patrick’s parish, and the Fifth 
Ward. Then, in 1870, the priest was 
called to Cleveland to be adminis- 
trator of the diocese. The parish 
mourned; there was a lot of back- 
sliding, and the police got busier. 

Father Hannin worried in Cleve- 
land. And when the new bishop 
sent him back in 1872, everybody 
was happy. It was about this time 
that the Father used to start out on 
Saturday nights, and clean out the 
Water St. saloons. Armed with his 
trusty shillelagh, he would enter a 
saloon and look about him, and 
woe to any lad from St. Patrick’s 
parish if the Father saw him there. 
He would get the cane where it 
would do the most good, along 
with orders to be at early Mass in 
the morning. 

When the canal was abandoned 
in 1871, and the property turned 
over to the city, Father Hannin 
was the first to descend upon the 
city council and demand decent 
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streets for his part of town. Need- 
less to say, the Fifth Ward got them 
before any other district. 

A year or so later he approached 
one of his wealthy Protestant 
friends, who had always been a lib- 
eral contributor to his benevolences. 
“I want to build a recreation cen- 
ter,” said Father Hannin, “with at- 
tractions to keep the young lads out 
of the saloons. Billiard tables and 
bowling alleys and the like.” 

“Billiard tables?” asked the man, 
who was a Methodist. “You don’t 
mean to say you are going to have 
billiards and bowling in anything 
sponsored by a church!” 

“Saloons have them,” said the 
priest. “That’s the way they got the 
lads in. There is nothing wrong 
with billiards or bowling, but where 
can they play them in this town ex- 
cept in saloons?” 

‘But—but, Father,” said the 
Methodist, “I never heard of such a 
thing.” 

He hadn’t; for Father Hannin 
was 20 years ahead of his times. 
“Reason a bit,” said the priest. 
“What are the boys to do in the 
evenings? Is anybody in this town 
doing anything to amuse them 
aside from the saloons? No. There’s 
a reading room or two, but what 
about the boy who hasn’t the mind 
for that? Why not give him games, 
even boxing? You know what the 
devil does with idle hands.” 

He was a long time making the 
strait-laced Protestant see it, but in 
spite of adverse criticism, in 1874 
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Father Hannin built a recreation 
center near the church. It was called 
the Institute, and was the first 
thing of its kind in Toledo. It had 
the billiard tables, bowling alleys, 
and an auditorium, seating 1,000, 
where plays and concerts were put 
on. Toledo then began really to 
take notice of what was going on 
in the Fifth Ward. 

In the middle 1880’s Protestant 
churches and youth organizations 
began to think of games and sports 
as a way of combating vice, and 
learned to their surprise that a 
priest named Father Hannin had 
beaten them to it, by a decade. 

When the Institute put St. Pat- 
rick’s on the map, many a sober 
Irish artisan decided it would be a 
good parish to be in. Many built 
homes there, so that their children 
could have the advantage of the 
school and the Institute. Most of 
the undesirables went out with the 
canal, and when Father got the old 
boats and shacks burned, what with 
new cottages going up all over the 
place, the entire aspect of the dis- 
trict was changed. A new genera- 
tion was growing up, with the fear 
of God in them. 

The priest was very fond of his 
school and his children. On St. Pat- 
rick’s day, First Communion day, 
and other occasions he marched 
them all over the parish, his chest 
out and a beaming smile on his 
face. Many a prominent Toledoan 
remembers his days at Father Han- 
nin’s school, and the hard way his 
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feet were planted on the straight 
and narrow path. One of them re- 
calls a Monday morning when the 
priest came in with a list of the 


children who absent from 
Vespers on Sunday. “And where 
were you, John?” he asked sternly. 
John was trembling, but he knew 
the sin of a lie. 

“T was down at Sun Brothers’ 
training barn, watching the circus 


were 


acts,” he confessed. 

“Tl give you something that will 
do you more good,” said the Fa- 
ther, and dust arose from John’s 
pants. And through it all the boys 
thought Father Hannin was the 
greatest man in the world. 

He tried to teach his flock hu- 
mility. In the early 1880°s a promi- 
nent member of the parish died. 
Father Hannin was ready to con- 
duct the funeral services. He 
stepped outside. A dozen hired 
hacks were drawn up before the 
church. “Half of you go away,” he 
said. “Six hacks are enough for 
any funeral. I will have no vain 
display here.” And six hacks it was, 
He would never conduct a funeral 
service until he went out and 
counted the carriages. 

By the 1890’s Father Hannin had 
taken his rightful place as a civic 
leader. His friends ranged from 
William McKinley, Mayor Sam 
Jones, leading bankers, educators, 
and industrialists, down to  steve- 
dores and hod carriers. On _ his 
“Hill” he was king. The late John 
W. Dowd said, “Father Hannin’s 
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raised hand in the old Fifth Ward 
was worth all the police in Toledo.” 

At the beginning of the 1890's 
the priest started on what, to his 
mind, was his greatest achievement, 
the building of his new church. His 
congregation had long outgrown 
the original little St. Patrick’s. “It’s 
going to be the finest church in this 
part of the land,” said Father Han- 
nin. “I am going to raise $250,000.” 

The prominent lawyer to whom 
he was speaking looked: startled. 
“That’s a big sum, Father,” he said. 
And it was, in the 1890's, but Father 
Hannin raised it. Where? Of 
course the Catholics gave what they 
could, but the donations also came 
from Protestants, Jews, rich and 


poor, all of whom were friends of 


the priest. 

One blustery day a friend met 
him on Madison Ave., where the 
raw wind was whipping his linen 
duster-like cassock about his feet. 
He was smiling happily. “What's 
the good news, Father?” asked the 
man. 

Father Hannin displayed a check. 
“Five hundred dollars from my 
good friend, Gen. C. M. Spitzer,” 
he said, “for the new church.” 
The next Saturday night he collect- 
ed a goodly sum from the very op- 
posite end of the social scale. On 
that night he ran into a misguided 
youth, who thought he could heckle 
the priest. 

“Come on and have a drink with 
us at Casey’s bar, Father, and I'll 
see that every man jack comes 
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across with $10 for the new 
church,” taunted the stevedore. 

“All right,” said Father Hannin, 
“T will not only drink with you, 
but I will buy a drink for all the 
good lads who are so generous to 
my church.” The word spread that 
the great temperance man was go- 
ing to take a drink, and Casey’s bar 
was packed to bursting. The priest, 
with an odd smile, went down the 
line at the bar, collecting $10 from 
each man. When he had a huge 
wad of bills in his fast, he turned to 
the bartender, and said, “Pete, set 
up drinks for everyone here, includ- 
ing me. These generous lads shall 
have what I promised them. Serve 
each of us with a long drink of 
cold water.” Father Hannin drank 
his glass of water, and strode out of 
the saloon with his loot, leaving a 
thoroughly whipped crowd behind 
him. By hook or crook the fund 
grew. 

In 1892 the new church was fin- 
ished. It was built on the old “Hill,” 
overlooking Smoky Hollow and a 
soap factory, in spite of the fact 
that one faction of the church 
wanted it over on Lawrence Ave., 
in what they called “a better neigh- 
borhood.” “This is my neighbor- 
hood, and it is here that it will be 
built,” said Father Hannin. And on 
the “Hill” it was. 

At that time, St. Patrick’s was 
considered one of the finest exam- 
ples of Gothic architecture in the 
country. And today it is still a beau- 
tiful church. The marble monoliths 
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that line the aisles bear the names 


of many non-Catholics, and the pa- 


rishioners will tell you that the day 


it was dedicated, it was so packe 
| 


with illustrious Protestants, the 
Catholics had to stay outside. 

The grand old fighter lived to en- 
joy his church for ten years. He 
died in 1902 at the age of 76. He 
was stricken while 
Mass. As the crowd was pouring 
into St. Patrick’s for his Requiem 
Mass, there were two policemen on 
duty outside the church. Their eyes 
were red from weeping. 


celebrating 
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Suddenly one began to laugh. 
His companion looked at him in 
horror. “And what can you find to 
laugh at, at a time like this, when 
everyone’s heart’s a-breaking?” ask- 
ed Mike indignantly. 

“T think the Father’s laughin’ in 
heaven,” said Pat. “Ivery hack he’s 
driven away from his church 1s 
back for his funeral. Ivery single 
hack in Toledo is here, and so are 
all the private carriages.” And Pat 
was right. The equipages stretched 
for blocks. Father Hannin had the 
greatest funeral ever seen in Toledo. 


Bingo 


“Tue Soviet people stand on an immeasurably higher level morally and 
politically than the people of the old world.” (Collection of articles “On Soviet 
Socialist Society,’ published by the USSR Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Institute of Philosophy, Moscow, 1948, p. 345.) 
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“Barceny and embezzlement are growing in the trade organizations of the 
town.’ Rogues and scoundrels penetrate into the trading network. They 
‘migrate’ from one trade establishment to another: having pilfered in one 
shop, they move to another one with impunity.” (Izvestia, August 30, 1950) 

Quoted from Newsletter from Behind The Iron Curtain 
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Tue People’s Republic of China has classified the Chinese according to their 
usefulness in the new Red era. The categories, as reported by the Roman 
Catholic Society for the Propagation of the Faith, run like this: 1. Soldiers, 
2. Laborers, 3. Farmers, 4. Government workers, 5. Artisans, 6. Intellectuals, 


Teachers, and Students, 7. Craftsmen, 8. Businessmen, 9. Prostitutes, 10. 
Missionaries. Newsweek, 23 Oct., 1950 





MY TWO YEARS ON THE WAGON 





He won not only a bet but a new viewpoint 


My Iwo Years on 


the Wagon 


By CEDRIC ADAMS 


Condensed from the Minneapolis Star* 


wo YEARS on the wagon, 

that’s what I’m celebrating 

today, so don’t mind if I 
jump up and down a couple of 
times, clap my hands, and let out 
a mild huzzah. Two years ago to- 
night I stopped by the Cafe Excep- 
tionale, and Chuck Saunders and I 
got into one of our usua! talks. The 
talk veered to the habit of drinking. 
We talked generalities at first and 
then got down to individual cases 
—his and mine. 

“You couldn’t stop drinking,” 
said Saunders, looking me squarely 
in both eyes. 

Ha,” I said, “Ill bet 
could.” 

Well, it wasn’t long till we had 
a pretty fair wager all signed, sealed 
and pocketed. The odds he gave 
me were long to begin with. He 
was betting five to one. But there 
Was a very stiff penalty attached to 
every nip I took during the two- 
year period in addition to the loss 
of the bet. Saunders wasn’t out to 
win the bet. I knew that he wanted 
me to win. He wanted me to win 


14 * Minneabolis, 


you I 


Minn. 


so badly that he tossed in double 
the amount of the original wager 
if I hold out till 9 tonight—that’s 
12 more hours from the time thas 
is being written. I’m in pay dirt. 
And it looks like a cinch. 

In two years of sobriety, thirst 
isn’t the only thing you experience. 
You learn, for instance, that the 
cocktail hour can be the longest 
hour of the year. I’ve seen it last 
from 5 p.m. until 11:15. By that 
time, you’re up to your armpits in 
canapes and you begin to marvel at 
the stamina of your hostess, who 
has just said to you for the 39th 
time, “Isn’t there something I can 
get for you?” I have found, how- 
ever, that the cocktail hour can be 
a period of complete relaxation for 
the non-imbiber. That sounds 
strange, doesn’t it? But let me tell 
you how it works. The period of 
rest begins during the middle of the 
very first round. From then on all 
you have to do is listen or give 
certain outward signs that you're 
listening. The imbibers take the 
conversational ball and keep it 
Oct. 2, 1950. 
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throughout the entire evening. 
While they’re talking you can do 
a lot of other things. You can plan 
tomorrow's work, think out a sales 
campaign, decide what was wrong 
with your golf yesterday, map your 
next vacation. The possibilities are 
limitless. Just be sure you nod your 
head once in a while. Nobody will 
ever suspect that you’re a thousand 
miles away. 

A substitute for a drink is a ma- 
jor problem. You begin with soft 
drinks. I don’t know why, but soft 
drinks fill you up ten times faster 
than hard ones. Then you switch 
to coffee. That has an exhilarating 
effect, but an evening on coffee can 
leave you with next-day jitters that 
are almost as bad as the alcoholic 
shakes. Charged water and lemon 
juice is next. Acidity results and 
you're down to plain charged water, 
which gives you the burps. Socially 
you're already a_ stick-in-the-mud, 
so you don’t want to add burping 
to that reputation. Finally you de- 
cide that wanting to drink some- 
thing is only a form of nervousness. 
You switch to a glass of plain water 
and let it go at that. At the end of 
six months you have arrived at the 
point where you don’t need some- 
thing in your mitt to feel at ease. 

The solicitous souls are interest- 
ing to watch. There’s one kind of 
host or hostess who gets a sneaking 
hunch that at one time you were 
an alcoholic and that even a whiff 
of the stuff might set you off again. 
She very carefully sees to it that 


you aren’t within 50 feet of a drink 
at any time. The second type abhors 
the thought of a sober person being 
in the same room with him. He 
spends all evening trying to get you 
to take “just one little nip.” 

It is too bad that the whisky 
makers place so much emphasis on 
age and taste and flavor. What 
they should do is put their research- 
ers to work finding and removing 
that particular ingredient — that 
makes a drinker so repetitious. One 
night a woman mentioned the same 
thing to me nine times. As an ex- 
periment, | said to her, “You just 
told me that.” “Don’t be silly,” she 
shot back, “I never said a word 
about it.” 

In these last two years I’ve had a 
lot of questions tossed at me, 
Among them: “Don’t you miss it?” 
Sure, I miss it. There’s a lot of re 
laxation in a drink or two before 
dinner. But it’s also nice to wake 
up in the morning knowing that 
your car is in the garage, that you 
didn’t pinch Mrs. Hemmingway 
surreptitiously the night before 
“Do you think you will ever drink 
again?” No, not while I’m a work 
ing man and never when I have to 
drive. “Are you a member of Alco- 
holics Anonymous?” No. I never 
have been, but they’ve done a mag- 
nificent job for many persons. 

Saunders, I want to say a word 
to you. As long as I live, I'll be 
grateful to you. When He starts 
marking those final tallies, He'll 
put this one down for you, I’m sure. 
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Uncle Joe found a different kind of gold 


Wolf Dog of the North 


By JACK HINES 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


AUTHOR’S NOTE—The 


the adventure shared by Uncle Joe and 


story of 


his lead dog, a porcupine husky named 
Dan, has become one of the legends of 
the Alaskan pioneers. | met both Uncle 
Joe and Dan in Council 
working with the Wild 
company on Ophir creek. Dan was then 


: 
when I was 


Goose Mining 


in his eighth year and spent his days 
dozing at Uncle Joe’s feet. 


tT was the spring of 1897, two 
years before the discovery 
of gold in the Nome re- 
gion. A band of gold-seek- 
ers led by Louis Melsing, Gabe 
Price and Uncle Joe Irwin dog- 
teamed it down the Yukon from 
the headwaters of the Mackenzie 
into territory unknown to white 
men. Their guide 
was Constantin 
Apowruck, an In- 
dian educated by 
Russian mission- 
aries. The partners 
struck the great 
placers of Ophir 
creek, which they 
named after the 
sources of Solomon’s 
riches in Egypt. 
The three part- 
ners and the Indian 


Constantin all grew kas. 


*Wolf Dogs of the North. Copyright, 1948, by the author. Reprinted with permission of 
16 Greenberg Publishing Co., New York City. 241 pp. $2.75. 


rich. But Uncle Joe Irwin was the 
most far-visioned of the three. He 
knew that somewhere in the back 
country lay the mother lode from 
which these glacial placers had been 
torn. He was determined to locate 
the lode that year before the spring 
thaws made the winter trails im- 
passable. 

He set out from Council early on 
a starry morning in May. He rode 
a 12-foot birch sleigh behind his 
five-dog team of porcupine huskies. 
Besides four days’ food for himself 
and his dogs, he carried a rifle and 
shotgun with plenty of ammuni- 
tion, a sleeping bag, snowshoes, 
rope, field glasses, a compass, and 
a waterproof match 
case. He did not 
forget to bring the 
all-important sheaf 
of birch bark tinder 
with which an ex- 
perienced trailsman 
can start a fire in 
the midst of a cloud- 

burst. 
Irwin, in his late 
50’s, was much old- 
er than his partners. 
But his outdoor life 
had kept him in 
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such good condition that the rigors 


of the trail meant nothing to him. 


had a dog team in 


Besides, he 
which he had everv confidence. His 
leader was a wolf dog from the 

of the great rusty-red wolves 
of the Porcupine river district, and 
Uncle Joe had named the dog Dan 
Wolf. He had himself raised him 
from a cub and broken him to the 
trail. And Dan Wolf's teammates 
were his own four sons, all of one 
litter. Their teamwork was superb, 
and they were one of the best and 
handsomest teams in Alaska at that 
time. 

Uncle Joe knew that an excursion 
so late in the winter was risky busi- 
ness. He knew that the breakup 
storms that would put an end to 
winter travel were due within a 
week or two. He would have to 
rest by day and travel by night. By 
noontime the warm spring sun 
changed the trail into watery slush 
with pouring freshets and patches 
of bare, muddy ground. The lay- 
over stop therefore would have to 
be made in the afternoon, and the 
trail would not freeze solid enough 
to permit travel again until some 
time after midnight. But the lure 
of the mother lode proved too 
much for Uncle Joe Irwin. He de- 
termined to set out anyway. 

The first morning he made good 
time on a fast, frosty trail. When 
shortly after noon the spring fresh- 
ets began running, he made camp 
on the edge of a spruce glade, fed 
his dogs, had bacon sandwiches and 


tea, and settled down to sleep. By 
the time he awakened, the chilling 
night air would have repaired the 
trail and once more they would be 


off. 

He figured he had covered about 
50 miles. All day he had _ been 
watching creeks, observing rock 
structures, keeping an eye on geo- 
logical formations. Somewhere in 
the highlands ahead of him was the 


precious gold-bearing quartz, and 


he prayed that it had not been 
buried by the forces of nature deep 
beneath the earth’s surface. 

As he was about to drop off to 
sleep, Irwin saw clouds piling up 
to the south beginning to 
spread across the sky. His instincts 
told him that it was the chinook, 
the dreaded breakup storm, coming 
in a week ahead of time. Well, he 
was only half a day’s travel from 
his destination; he would take @ 
chance. 

The sky blackened and rain be 
gan to pour down, !ashed before a 
high south wind. Uncle Joe slept 
fitfully amid the crash of thunder 
and the blinding Hashes of blue 
lightning. Before midnight, how- 
ever, the storm took a turn that 
suited him better. The temperature 
dropped, and the rain turned to 
snow. By the time they were ready 
to start that night, the trail was 
good enough. 

Irwin rode the sleigh at the han- 
dlebars, jumping off from time to 
time to help his dogs through 
rough going. The snow was so 


and 
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thick that Uncle Joe guided his 
course chiefly by compass. He real- 
ized from the slowing of the team’s 
pace that they were in the foothills 
of the unnamed range in which he 
hoped to find the gold-bearing 
quartz. 

Barrier drifts were forming rap- 
idly in the wind-whipped snow, 
and the going became tricky. Irwin 
had to devote more and more of his 
energy toward keeping the sleigh 
upright. Then, coming out of a 
grove, Dan suddenly swerved to 
avoid a deep gulch. In the blinding 
snow, Uncle Joe had been unable 
to see it. He jumped off abruptly 
to grab at the toppling load, and 
jerked the sleigh down to prevent 
an upset. 

The runner came down on Ir- 
win’s instep. The force of the blow 
was so great that the snap of the 
bone sounded like the sharp crack- 
ing of a twig. 

The pain raced upward through 
Irwin’s body. He called a halt at 
once to make Hobbling 
about on one foot and dragging the 
other behind him, he managed to 
cut a little wood. With the birch 
bark he got a fire started. Dan 
brought the team back to surround 
his master in a circle, and Irwin 
was able to unhitch them. 

“Well, we’re in for it, Danny 
boy,” he said to the dog. “But keep 
the old spirits up. We'll worry 
through it The dog 
stood with his great red brush faint 
ly waving, snifhing at Irwin’s hand, 


camp. 


somehow.” 
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and Irwin persuaded himself that 
Dan sensed the tragedy. “I’m not 
blaming you, Dan,” Irwin went on. 
“] can see tor myself that if you 
hadn’t turned the way you did the 
whole outfit would be down at the 
bottom of that gulch. Cheer up, old 
boy. We'll figure something out.” 
He kept his tone cheerful, although 
he knew that his situation was des- 
perate. 

Irwin bedded down in his sleep- 
ing bag to wait. Day wore on to 
night and still snow poured from 
the skies. This was no_ passing 
storm; it was indeed the dreaded 
chinook. A second day of holing up 
brought no change in the steady 
snowfall. The gray Arctic dawn 
broke on a third day before Irwin 
could see any !etup in the storm. 

Meanwhile, he had been racking 
his brain. He had brought food for 
only four days, and not a very am- 
ple supply at that because he had 
counted on hunting along the trail. 
Now, in spite of his self-rationing, 
there was barely enough food to 
last out the day. And worse still, 
his foot had swollen to twice its 
normal size. He packed it with 
snow, but could not bring down 
the swelling and put on a_ boot. 
There was no infection; in a mat- 
ter of weeks the bone would set 
itself well enough so that he would 
be able to proceed. But with no 
food and no way of getting it, he 
would starve to death. The chinook 
had so clogged the trail with drifts 
that with only one good foot he 
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could not hope to ride the runners. 
Neither could he sit in the sleigh, 
because even if his team could 
struggle through the drifts with his 
weight, there wasn’t a chance of 
keeping the sleigh upright. 

Toward afternoon of the fourth 
day, the wind finally dropped and 
the snow ceased. Irwin managed to 
drag himself upright and lean 
against a tree while he surveyed 
the countryside about him. 

They were in wild, rugged foot- 
hills. Rock crags jutted out of the 
deep-piled snow. Across the gulch, 
Irwin could see the low mountain 
range for which he had been head- 
ing. This was unknown, uninhab- 
ited country, and they had been 
making their own trail. There was 
not a chance of another human 
being passing by. His dogs could 
themselves. They could get 

But the more he thought of 
it, the surer he became that he him- 
self was finished. He had 
only a biscuit for himself and there 
was only a piece or two of fish for 
He might as well stay in 
his sleeping bag, he No 
sense in starving uncomfortably! 

That night 
ed. In the far distance he heard the 
He listened intently. 
made 


Save 
ale ne. 


saved 


the dogs. 


decided. 
an ther menace le om 


cry of wolves. 
The sounds were not those 
by wolves on the lookout for prey. 
This pack had located their quarry; 
these were the blood-curdling cries 
of wolves in full pursuit. Irwin 
knew that caribou ranged these 
wastelands, and saw a ray of hope. 
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He had plenty of ammunition. A 
caribou might wander within shoot- 
ing range the following day. Still, 
it was only a hundred-to-one 
chance. 

The cries of the chase grew near- 
er. Irwin got his rifle ready, crawled 
out of his bag, and struggled to a 
standing position. In the flickering 
glow of the aurora borealis he could 
see movement near the top of a 
bare ridge across the gulch. The 
moving dark patch against the 
snow was Aa a small cari- 
bou herd, and a little to the east 
he thought he could see the gray 
Alaskan timber wolves in pursuit. 

His dogs were as aware of the 
menace as he. Chained at their 
stakes, they were standing alert, 
every hair bristling, uttering low 
growls. Finally the dark patch dis 


appeared over the ridge. The wolf 


cries grew distant and faded inte 
the stillness of the night. 

Irwin was up early in the morf- 
ing, scanning the horizon onee 
more. There was no further sign 
of the caribou. Hunger gnawed at 
The pain in his foot 
and he 


his stomach. 
had given him little 
found that he could barely 
stand. He putting a little 
weight on his crippled foot, but the 
effort was such torture that he lost 
his balance and fell over. 

Irwin gave up. He dragged him- 
self over to his dogs and unfas- 
tened their chains. They were 
wolves themselves, and they’d make 
out all right. They’d find game 


rest, 
now 
tried 
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somehow—enough to take them 
along the trail back to Council. 

He called Dan over to him. 
“Good old boy,” he said. “You're 
on your own now. Take those four 
husky to Council. 
You'll 
enough—no 
Good-by, boy.” 

Irwin hugged the dog close to 
him for a moment. Then he lay 
back, exhausted from his efforts. 
He closed his eyes. He felt his great 
leader lick his face briefly. When 
he opened his eyes a moment later, 


sons of 
find a new 
WOITY 


yours 
soon 
that. 


master 
about 


his dogs were gone. 

With a weary sigh, he crawled 
back into his sleeping bag. It was 
later — perhaps minutes, perhaps 
hours—that a bedlam of noise pene- 
trated his and 
brought his alert 
again. It was the blood-chilling yell 


semi-consciousness 
senses to the 


of wolves near at hand! 

He raised himself on one elbow. 
Dying of hunger was one thing; 
being torn to pieces by wolves was 
another. He grabbed the rifle at his 
side. There was a full box of car- 
tridges within reach. If he was to 
be devoured by a wolf pack, he 
intended to finish off a tew of them 
first. 

The cries came from directly 
across the gulch. It was near noon 
of a clear day, and he could see 
across to the far, sloping hillside. 
What he saw puzzled him at first, 
and then suddenly he understood. 
Those rusty-red figures, unlike the 
gray wolves of the region, were not 
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wolves at all; they were his own 
five dogs. They had reverted to the 
hunting tactics of their ancestors. 

They had found game. They 
were pursuing an animal up the 
slope. With his field glasses, Irwin 
could make out what was going on. 
They had a lone caribou at bay, 
apparently a great buck that had 
cut away from the pursued herd 
the night before. Now the caribou 
stood out on the barren slope, his 
long pointed antlers lowered to- 
ward Dan Wolf and his pack. 

Irwin knew that against that 
quintet of killers the caribou did 
not have a chance. Circling behind 
the menacing antlers, the dogs kept 
snapping at the animal’s hamstrings 
until, hopelessly crippled, he went 
down on helpless legs. Dan’s first 
leap for his throat severed the jugu- 
lar vein. 

Irwin could see them slashing the 
pelt from the flesh, drinking the 
blood, then slashing great strips of 
the flesh from the bone and devour- 
ing them. Well, that would be 
plenty of food to get them back 
to Council. But when they had 
gorged themselves, half of the meat 
would still be untouched. If he 
could only drag himself over for a 
piece of that meat! But he knew 
he could not go more than a few 
yards. He sank onto his back again 
and fell into semi-consciousness. 

Again he was aroused, this time 
by a persistent licking at his face 
and a nuzzling at his cheek. He 
came slowly back to reality. Dan 
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was standing over him. He turned 
his head, and found lying in the 
snow beside him a great flank strip 
of caribou meat. 

He gazed at it in astonishment. 
Had Dan deliberately brought the 
meat to him? Apparently the in- 
stinct of the dog to return to his 
master’s camp had triumphed over 
the urge to go home or to revert 
to the wild. Unwilling to Jeave that 
good meat behind, Dan had ripped 
off a chunk and dragged it in for 
future meals. Or was it, as Irwin 
preferred to think, that Dan real- 
ized he was starving to death and 
deliberately brought him food? 

No matter. The result was the 
same. Irwin stirred up his waning 
fire. With his last energy he im- 
paled great chunks of the meat on 
sticks and roasted them in the fire, 
then crammed them into his mouth. 

He saw the four team dogs, as 
fat and gorged as Dan, curled up 
in the snow in heavy slumber. 
They, too, more dogs than wolves, 
had returned to camp. He looked 
back for Dan Wolf, but found that 
the dog had vanished. 

It was late that night that Con- 
stantin Apowruck, sitting in the 
Potlatch Bar in Council, heard a 
strident scratching at the outer 
door. He was surprised. The town 
had been snowbound for four days. 
All the dogs were safely kenneled. 

His partners had feared for the 
safety of Uncle Joe Irwin, but the 
attempt to locate him in the vast 
unknown back highlands during a 
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chinook would have been out of 
the question. Uncle Joe, a veteran 
trailsman, certainly wouldn’t have 
been caught napping; he’d have 
holed himself up safely until the 
storm blew itself out. 

Constantin opened the door—and 
Dan Wolf sprang into his arms. 

The fact that Dan was without 
Uncle Joe and the team told the 
Indian instantly that some tragedy 
had struck. He threw provisions 
into his sleigh and immediately 
hitched up his seven-dog team. He 
had Dan to lead the way, and Dan 
showed by his manner that it was 
a matter of great urgency. There 
were few dog men in the north 
more experienced than Constantin, 
and if Dan could get through, so 
could he. 

Plowing through barrier drifts, 
skirting snow-chocked depressions, 
about noon the following day they 
reached the birch grove where Ir- 
win lay. The Indian hitched the 
two teams together and lashed Ir- 
win’s sleigh on behind his own. 
Bundled in blankets in the sleigh, 
Irwin made the trip back to Coun- 
cil, where Doc Neville set the frac- 
tured bone. Eventually it became as 
good as new. 

In the years that followed, Uncle 
Joe Irwin and Dan tried several 
more times to locate the mother 
lode. They covered the mountains 
mile by mile, with Irwin making 
excursions on snowshoes through 
rocky gound where the team could 
not penetrate. 
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Finally, when Dan was seven, 
Irwin pensioned the leader off, and 
he spent his last vears trailing 
Uncle Joe around the Wild Goose 
diggings or sleeping in the sun. 

To this day, the mother lode 
above Ophir creek is undiscovered. 

It never took much urging to 
get Uncle Joe to retell] the story of 
his rescue by Dan. As far as I could 
gather, the facts are about as I have 
told them. But Uncle Joe had half 
a dozen different versions which he 
told at different times. In one of 
these versions he had the wolf pack 
chasing the herd of caribou along 
the trail through the birch grove 
and right past where he lay with 
both \egs broken! 

“Yes, sir, here they came along 
the trail,” he would say, “150 cari- 
bou, all screaming, and as many 


wolves yelling their heads off right 
behind them. And what do you 
think happened? The whole lot of 
them crashed down over that cliff 
where Dan had the sense to turn 
aside. Well, it didn’t take Dan long 
to get down into that gulch and 
bring me a fine caribou tenderloin 
steak. And maybe you won’t believe 
it, but that dog even remembered 
how well I like liver. I'll be durned 
if he didn’t make three round trips 
and come back each time with a 
caribou liver!” 

At this point in the story, Uncle 
Joe would throw his arm around 
Dan’s great furry neck and say, 
“Ain't I telling the truth, Danny 
boy e” 

Dan would look up at Uncle Joe 
with eyes that seemed to say, “Yes, 
vou sweet old Jiar!” 


Whose Birthday Is It? 


Tuer Gaekwar of Baroda ordered a special Christmas card made of pure 
ivory. Forty elephants were slain before a tusk of ivory of sufficient size could 
be secured. It took four skilled craftsmen six months of full time labor to 
accomplish the carving. And one of them went totally blind as a result of 
the hair-line detail. For the card bore 4,000 scenes from the life of Buddha. The 
edges were set with 44 diamonds “each as big as a hazel nut, and of the 
purest water.” And the completed Christmas card cost over $1 million. But 
the point is, the Gaekwar knew what he wanted. He was a believer in Buddha, 
and the life of Buddha appeared on his fabulous greeting. We can take 
example from the Gaekwar; a card depicting the Christ Child costs but a 
dime. After all it's His birthday, not Buddha’s. Perpetual Help (Dec. °46). 








A new idea for your neighborhood 


Where Kids Can Be Kids 


sy JOHN KORD LAGEMANN 


Condensed from McCall’s* 


opBIE, age 10, held his house- 
warming last month. A 
baker’s dozen of his friends 
and fellow builders within 
earshot of his hammer as he nailed 
a horseshoe over his door. 
“Now,” said Bobbie, 
“we kids have got our 
own home and coun- 
try.’ Bobbie’s own 
country is an acre and 
a third of rough 
ground adjoining the 
Edith Cavell public 
school in Minneapolis. 
A year ago it was just 
another vacant lot. 
Today it is The 
Yard, a new kind of 
playground in which 
the children build 
shacks or caves, tree 
houses or Indian te- S 
pees, whatever they S$ 
wish. It has become a 
child’s world where adults check 
their brass hats at the gate. The 
President of the United States drove 
out of his way last fall to visit The 
Yard. He excused himself to the 
children for interrupting — their 
work. 
“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” a little girl piped up from 


were 


the crowd around his car. “They 
told us you were coming.” 

The Yard is McCall's magazine’s 
contribution to American children 
in 1950, the year of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Chil- 

dren and Youth. It can 
be copied by any com- 
munity. 

The idea behind 
The Yard is simple— 
to give children their 
own spot of earth and 
plenty of tools and ma- 
terials for digging, 
building and creating 


as they see fit. Instead 


of ready-made _ play- 

ground equipment, 

The Yard is stockpiled 

with tools, used lum- 

ber, bricks, tiling, paint, 

nails, secondhand ma- 

terials of all kinds. 

There’s an old railroad 

boxcar, too, a 1934 jalopy, and a 

milk truck body the youngsters 
turn into anything they like. 

Anybody between 8 and 16 can 

stake out claims on lots measuring 

10 by 16 feet—theirs to use for 

shacks, forts, undergrounds or any 

other project that doesn’t endanger 

life or limb. They’re also free to 


*230 Park Ave., New York City 17. October, 1950. 23 
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work or not as they please on the 
community projects that pop-up 
spontaneously —a wading pool, a 
totem pole carved from an old pil- 
ing, a climbing tower made from 
four telegraph poles, a barbecue 
fireplace, or an Indian village. Act- 
ing as counselors to the children are 
Glen Stanley and his part-time as- 
sistants, Jim Peterson and Grace 
Larsen, all trained in recreation 
work. 

Most youngsters enter The Yard 
for the first time out of pure curi- 
osity. After they look around for 
a while, they want to dig in the 
earth or build a house or cave. They 
soon find they other’s 
help. In working together they 
learn to control tempers, make de- 
share blame as well as 


need each 


cisions, 
praise. 

Because they’re doing it for them- 
selves, they figure out problems of 
design and construction that would 
probably floor them if presented in 
school as arithmetic. They’re mak- 
ing most of mankind’s great dis- 
coveries all over again. “That’s a 
right-angle triangle,’ one of the 
boys told Jim, pointing to his gable 
roof. “I invented it.” 

In school, “the first one done is 
the smartest.” In sports the honors 
and the fun go to the oldest, the 
strongest and the quickest. In The 
Yard success takes a different pat- 
tern. Here it’s a matter of planning, 
cooperating and sticking with the 
job till it’s done. Slowness isn’t a 
handicap if results are good. 
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Last fall Minneapolis had a wind- 
storm. The Yard was closed that 
day but Glen and Jim turned up 
to batten down the tool house. They 
found the fence plastered with 40 
or 50 youngsters peering through 
the wire mesh to see how their 
shacks were standing up. “A neigh- 
bor of ours lost half the shingles off 
his garage,” said Ronny Ranallo, 
age 11. “Look at my fort; not a 
board missing.” 

When The Yard first opened it 
was every child for himself. ‘The 
initial stockpile of secondhand Jum- 
ber disappeared like ice on a hot 
stove. 

The children helped themselves 
to all they could carry, sawed off 
long boards when short pieces 
would have done. Some hoarded 
tools and supplies in secret caches. 
Everybody wanted to build the big- 
gest shack in the shortest time. The 
workmanship was shoddy. 

Glen watched the dwindling 
stockpile and said nothing. Then 
came the burst. There wasn’t a stick 
of lumber left. Highjacking raids 
were staged on half-finished shacks. 
Grumbling and_ bickering broke 
out. A few children packed up and 
left. 

But on the second day of the 
great depression most of the young- 
sters banded together spontaneous- 
ly for a salvage drive. Tools and 
nails came out of hiding. For over 
a week the youngsters made do 
with what they had. Rugged indi- 
vidualists who had insisted on 
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building alone invited others to 
and bring their supplies 


join in, 
along. A dozen groups tore down 
their first.attempts and started over 


New 


joint projects. By 


fresh recruits. 
popped up tor 
the time a fresh supply of lumber 
community had been 


with 


arrived a 
born. 

Boys and girls can’t compete in 
most sports. But the girls showed 
they could plan and build as well 
as the boys, a little more slowly but 
more carefully, too. To the boys the 
shacks are usually forts. To the girls 
the shacks are homes, and actual 
building is only the beginning. 
After that they hang pictures and 
curtains and “go visiting.” 

When McCall's started planning 
its midcentury contribution to the 
kids, the problem Publisher Otis 
Wiese put to his staff was this: 
“What can we do to give American 
children a better break in growing 
up?” 

Everywhere the child turns he 
trips over a “No Trespassing” sign 
or a barbed fence, or heavy trafh. 
“It ‘is rapidly becoming illegal to 
be a child,” said Professor Howard 
A. Lane of New York university. 
“Every normal activity of his child 
life is forbidden by lawmakers, 
landlords and parents.” 

With the building of new houses, 
open spaces are disappearing from 
our towns and cities. In most parks, 
between the organized sports of 
teenagers and the swings for tots, 
there’s little to interest the ages be- 
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tween 6 and 13. Besides, the usual 
playground can never take the place 
of the back-lot wilderness we once 


conquered and madé our own. 
The idea for The Yard actually 


came out of Denmark where two 
> 
8) 


young teachers, John Bertelsen and 
Agnete Vestereg, started the first 
playground of its kind’seven years 
ago in Copenhagen. Stockholm fol- 
lowed with “Freetown” and both 
made a hit with children and par- 
ents alike. 

The idea sounded wonderful. But 
would it work in American com- 
munities with American kids? The 
only way to be sure was to set up 
a demonstration playground and 
see what happened. For its experi- 
ment, McCall's selected Minneapo- 
lis, a progressive city with one of 
the finest park and school systems 
in the country. McCall's suggestion 
for a playground was warmly re- 
ceived, and local agencies and indi- 
viduals pitched in to make it a 
reality. 

Foremost among those was Flor- 
ence Bentley, director of the Mar- 
garet Barry House, a Community 
Chest agency which has served the 
community for 38 years. The 
League of Catholic Women, which 
owns and sponsors Margaret Barry 
House, voted to let Miss Bentley 
undertake the job of running The 
Yard and accept a gift of money 
from McCall's to finance it. 

Things began to move fast as 
word of the new playground spread 
through the city. The Board of 
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Education loaned the site. In the 
midst of a strike which tied up the 
building industry, members of the 


local A. F. of L. Teamsters’ Joint- 
> 
3 


Council 32 contributed time to erect 
a fence around it. The city’s De- 
partment of Welfare loaned a col- 
lapsible trailer house for the tool- 
room-oflice, and numerous firms of- 
fered building materials. 

“We realize this is bigger than 
just 
said Miss Bentley. “It’s a dress re- 
hearsal for maturity—the kind of 
tryout children need to handle the 
problems we've dumped in their 
laps.” 

To prove itself The Yard had to 
be run by the community itself. 
,efore it opened, the neighborhood 
PTA voted unanimous approval 
and the neighbors formed their 


a new form of playground,” 


own Citizens’ Committee to help 
in planning and management. In 
addition, a professional committee 
of leading educators, social workers, 
psychiatrists and city administrators 
met once a 
staff and undertake a long-range 
evaluation of the experiment. 

The monthly meetings in the 
club room of the Margaret Barry 
House brought together people 
from the whole neighborhood. 
Some of the early meetings devel- 
oped a good deal of warmth. The 
Yard is not a beautification project 
and home owners had to convince 
themselves it was not going to de- 
tract from neighborhood property 
values. But whenever the commit- 


month to advise the 
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tee hit a snag it could be trusted to 
carry a motion that was “good for 
the kids.” 

The safety record in The Yard 
has astonished everybody. So far, 
after a year of operation, injuries 
consist of some banged thumbs and 
small cuts and bruises. 

Building a shack is full of small 
risks. The climbing tower perched 
up on the highest embankment 
gives the child a sense of dizzy 
height, and scrambling up the scaf- 
folding without using a_ ladder 
makes it all the more daring. But 
in everything he does the accent 1s 
on conquering danger rather than 
on courting it. “How can we expect 
a child to learn good sense unless 
he learns to use his five senses?” 
savs Mrs. Stanley Wojack. 

The idea behind The Yard was 
as catching as the measles. Even 
those who opposed it at first just 
couldn’t leave it alone. A few weeks 
after The Yard opened, Jim Peter- 
son answered a telephone call from 
a very irate home owner who de- 
clared himself dead set against 
those “unsightly shacks.” 

“Another thing,” he said, “the 
kids are pestering the life out of 
people asking for material to build 
those shacks.” Jim admitted The 
Yard had temporarily run short of 
supplies. “There’s tons of material 
that’s going to waste,” the man said. 
Why hadn’t somebody asked him? 
After all he was in the contracting 
business. Jim did ask him. And to 
date he’s hauled more than 500 
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feet of waste lumber to The Yard. _ late last fall. “The Yard was swarm- 

Morison Brigham, headmaster at ing with boys and girls, pounding, 
the Breck School in St. Paul and a _— sawing, digging and having a won- 
member of the professional com- derful time without bothering any- 
mittee, got his first glimpse of The body. I doubt if I could have found 
Yard on a cold and blustery day 60 kids as happy as that anywhere.” 


This Struck Me 


Efe a sinister black claw, communism has closed over the throat of 
Eastern Europe. The throat that once sparkled with pearls is content 
merely to breathe. There are no shouts of joy; no playful laughs. “Why are the 
strains of the Blue Danube no longer heard?” you may ask. George Moorad*, 
who visited Moscow with Eddy Gilmore, tells us their answer to that question. 


[ had been in Russia for some months before I was able to grasp exactly 
what makes that country so weirdly different from the outside world. In 


March, 1945, a group of us correspondents were taken from Moscow to 
Bucharest. Bucharest still had the feeling of a gay and happy city, with all 
the bustle and clamor of the free world; we were whisked back into Russia 
and found ourselves at twilight in Kharkov. Eddy Gilmore of the AP and I 
were walking down the broad Sumskaya, so crowded with hundreds of people 
that we had to step off the pavement, yet from all those passing hundreds 
there was no sound except the tramp of boots. I think it came to us both in 
that moment, what freedom really means, for we stopped and listened, and 
I said without explanation, “How would you ever describe it?’ 


Eddy said immediately, “I don’t know. But it’s something you'll never 


Listen! Up from the streets of any free city in the world there comes a 
hum, a mingling of human sounds; the argument on the corner, somebody 
whistling to a friend, the cop bawling out a jaywalker, street vendors of 
Cairo, the voluble taxi drivers of New York. And all of this blends into the 
sound of freedom, which is something you never hear until it’s gone. In the 
totalitarian state, people walk and say nothing, seeking always to avoid trouble 
by being as inconspicuous as possible. *In Lost Peace in China. 


For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 











He towers above you at midnight in December 


Orion, Hunter in the Sky 


By PETER LUM 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


HE STARS you Can see in win- 

ter are more brilliant than 
the summer stars. Only 
when the nights grow long and 
cold is the full glory of the heavens 
shown. Bright stars seem to crowd 
each other from horizon to horizon, 
shining over the earth with white 
splendor. 

The _ richest 
overhead about midnight in De- 
cember, about ten o'clock in Janu- 
ary, and eight o'clock in February. 
They center round the giant figure 
of Orion, which is by far the most 
splendid group of stars. It is easy 
to see exactly what the ancients 
saw there: a warrior, huge in size, 
heroic in strength, encompassing 
the universe with his mighty 
strides. You need no soaring imagi- 
nation to find the figure of a giant 
in Orion’s stars. There are his wide 
shoulders, his head, his jeweled belt, 
his hanging sword. There is his 
arm, upraised, shaking his club in 
the face of the Bull. For sheer bril- 
liance and wealth of stars, Orion 
has no rival. 

You can get your first glimpse 
of the giant on the eastern horizon 
some night in early autumn. The 


constellations are 


*The Stars in Our Heaven. Copyright, 1948. 
k City. 
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faint stars of the lion’s skin that is 
thrown over his arm appear first, 
then the right shoulder and the 
right foot, the line of the three belt 
stars and their pendant sword, the 
lett shoulder and left foot. As the 
stars rise a few minutes earlier 
every night Orion will gradually 
appear higher and more conspicu- 
ous in the sky. By midwinter he 
has already risen at dusk and stands 
upright in the south before mid- 
night. He is a magnificent figure 
thus erect. But perhaps he is even 
more impressive when rising, for 
then the huge outline of the war- 
rior lies stretched full length on 
the horizon. He seems enormous 
by comparison with the hills and 
trees and buildings of the earth. If 
you watch his figure as it moves 
slowly up from the horizon, you 
will see why these stars have the 
name of “giant” in every my- 
thology. 

Orion was the sun-god of the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians. He was 
Phaethon, the reckless Greek lad 
who came to grief while trying to 
drive the sun’s chariot. He was 
Uru-Anna, the light of heaven, an 
ancient sun-god of the Sumerians 
Reprinted with permission of Pantheon Books, 
245 pp. $3.75. 
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from whom it is thought 
he may have taken his 
name. 

Most of the countries 
in which astronomy first 


developed were favored 


by clear skies and a thin 
atmosphere. And among 
all the stars the magnifi- 
cent figure of Orion 
would inevitably have 
been the most awe-in- 
spiring. Star worship 
probably accounts for 
the curious references to 
Orion in some of the 
early pyramid texts. 
They seem to reflect a 
time long before the cult 
of Osiris and Isis, when 
Orion occupied a some- 
what gruesome position 
in the religion of Egypt. 
They show him as an 
all-powerful who 
fed on the bodies of 
other gods, and perhaps 
on human sacrifice as well. Inscrip- 
tions in the pyramid tomb of Unas, 
a king who reigned about 4300 B.c., 
speak of the dead Pharaoh as hav- 
ing become one with the god Sahu, 
which is Orion. It is told how in 
that form he ranges through heav- 
en, preying upon other gods and on 
men. 

In Greek and Roman mythology 
Orion was also the center of many 
a legend. Like other heroes found 
among the stars, he had lived and 
died on earth, but even then he had 


gs rd 





This chart can be used to find the stars of Orion, 
In the U.S., look south at midnight in December, 


ten o'clock in January and eight o’clock in February, 


been no ordinary man. He was a 
giant in stature and courage, a 
hunter whose exploits were rivaled 
only by those of Hercules. But one 
day he boasted that there was no 
animal on earth he feared, and 
Juno determined he should die the 
most humiliating death she could 
devise for him. Accordingly she 
sent a little scorpion to sting his 
heel, and the great giant was fatally 
wounded. 

The legend was surely invented 
to account for the position of the 
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Scorpion and Orion in the sky. 
When the Scorpion rises in the east, 
Orion quickly disappears below the 
western horizon, and not until the 
Scorpion is setting does Orion ap- 
pear again in the east. 

A more familiar tale is that of 
the love of Diana, the moon god- 
dess, for Orion. One night when 
they were both hunting wild boar 
in the forest, Diana came upon 
Orion and immediately fell in love. 
Apollo, the sun-god, was furious. It 
was bad enough that his sister 
should neglect her duties, he 


thought, but it was disgraceful that 
she should fall in love with a mortal. 
At sunrise one morning, just before 
he stepped into his chariot for the 
daily race across the skies, he tried 


to reason with her. 

“Return to the sky, Diana,” he 
urged. “Come, drive your chariot 
again, and lighten man’s darkness.” 

Diana shook her head. “There is 
no pleasure for me without Orion,” 
she said, “no life where he is not. 
So long as he remains on earth, 
there I, too, will stay.” 

Apollo said no more, but he 
brooded on the matter all day. As 
he neared the horizon again that 
evening, he saw Orion bathing 
alone at some distance from the 
shore. At once he centered his gold- 
en rays on the figure of the giant, 
making the water all around him 
sparkle and leap until it was blind- 
ing to the eyes. Nothing could be 
seen of Orion but a shapeless blur 
among the waves. 
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Leaning down from his chariot, 
Apollo then called out to his sister, 
who lay idle on the shore. “Goddess 
of hunting you may be,” he taunted 
her, “but I wager you could not 
hit that faint, dark object there on 
the horizon.” 

Diana sprang to her feet and 
seized her bow and arrow. Fitting 
the weapon carefully to the string, 
she drew the bow out to its full 
width and let fly her dart, aimed 
so accurately that it pierced clear 
through the head of Orion. And, 
not knowing what she had done, 
Diana looked up at her brother and 
laughed in triumph. 

It was not untl that evening, 
when the goddess of night stood 
awaiting her lover on the shore and 
the waves lifted Orion’s body up 
to the wet, bright sands and laid 
it with a sigh at her feet, that 
she understood Apollo’s treachery. 
Then Diana was half wild with 
grief and anger. Try as she would, 
no effort would reawaken life in the 
great hunter. Finally she stepped 
into her own silver moon chariot 
and, carrying the body of Orion 
with her, drove up the steep incline 
of the sky. There, where the night 
was darkest, she placed him—and 
all at once the heavens were bright 
with stars. Stars outlined the figure 
of the hero, his head, his shoulders, 
his sword and belt; even the lion’s 
skin he had always carried thrown 
over his arm was sprinkled with 


stars. 
Like Ursa Major and the Scor- 
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pion, Orion’s stars are such a con- 
spicuous group that they are almost 
always thought of as a whole figure. 
The seven brightest stars form a 
rectangle, slashed through the mid- 
dle by the three stars which provide 
the belt. The constellation includes 
two first-magnitude stars, Rigel in 
the right foot or knee, and Betel- 
geuze in the left shoulder, while 
the other five stars are almost equal- 
ly bright. Moreover, Orion seems to 
have attracted many more of the 
most splendid stars in the sky to his 
neighborhood. The belt of Orion 
points straight to Sirius, the Dog 
star. The red star Aldebaran, the 
eye of the bull, glares down at the 
giant who is his ancient enemy, 
and just behind Aldebaran are the 
Pleiades. The bright star Capella 
lies above Orion’s head. 

The most interesting of the indi- 
vidual stars of Orion is Betelgeuze. 
It is a red and very twinkling star 
and is now known to be a “red 
giant,” a fitting ornament for the 
giant of the sky. It is one of the 
stars most commonly used for com- 
parison in modern astronomy. Ri- 
gel, on the right foot of the warrior 
hero, is blue-white and brilliant. 

The three belt stars are also re- 
markable, being of such equal bril- 
liance and forming a line so true 
that the reason for their various 
titles of Belt, Arrow, Line, Yard- 
stick, Scale and Weighing-beam is 
obvious. It is because of their like- 
ness to an arrow that Orion is so 
often thought to have met his death 
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Star of Bethlehem 


The Star of Bethlehem was 
probably wholly miraculous, but 
may have been formed by the 
conjunction of -Jupiter, Saturn 
and Mars, which produces a re 
markably striking light in the 
constellation Serpens. The same 
conjunction was seen on schedule 
in 1604. It occurs every 800 years 
and thus was seen by Enoch, 
Noe, Moses, Isaias and the Wise 
Men. Charlemagne could have 
seen it as astronomers did in 
1604. The next appearance of the 


star should be around 2400 a.p. 


The Sentinel of the Blessed 


Sacrament. December, 1943. 


by that weapon. In Mongolia they 
are the Three Dogs, in Norse my- 
thology the Spinning Wheel of 
Frigg, Queen of Heaven. In New 
Zealand they are called the Elbow 
of the god Maui, though there they 
are also sometimes supposed to be 
the stern of a canoe whose anchor 
is the Southern Cross. 

In Hindu and Arabian myth Ori- 
on is the giant Lord of Creatures. 
Jewish folk-lore also knew the con- 
stellation as a giant, possibly Nim- 
rod, made fast in the sky for re- 
bellion against Jehovah. Indeed it 
would be hard to imagine any more 
widespread or more fitting name 
for any group of stars than that of 
giant for the seven stars of Orion. 
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The Open Door 


Yyenvxo the last year or two I 
< have been saving my maga- 
zines and giving them to an organi- 
zation which distributes them among 
the ships of the merchant marine. 
One day a young man came to our 
door to call for these magazines. 
Looking through the pile, he seemed 
disappointed and asked, “Haven't you 
any Catuotic Dicests this time?” 

“No,” I said, “we haven't finished 
with the last two ourselves. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Well, I was born and baptized a 
Catholic,” he answered, “but for 
many years I haven't been anything, 


and I stopped going to church. When 
I saw your Cartuotic Dicests, | be- 
gan to read them before turning them 
in to the ships. It wasn’t long before 
I realized how much I'd been missing 
by leaving the Church. Now I've 
gone back. That little Dicesr has 
meant so much to me, and that’s why 
I asked for it.” 

My husband and I are Episcopa- 
lians, but a Catholic friend, two years 
ago, sent us the magazine as a Christ- 
mas gift. We enjoy it so much that 
you now have my name on your regu- 
lar subscription list, where I expect it 
to remain. Claudia Miles Stevens. 


For statements of truce incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 
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Reforms are long overdue for the longshoremen 


Trouble on the 
Waterfront 


By MILTON LOMASK 
Condensed from The Sign* 


or the last four years the 

Association of Catholic 

Trade Unionists in New 

York has irked Joseph P. 
Ryan, president of the A. F. L. 
International Longshoremen’s asso- 
ciation. The issue, simply put, is 
this: Ryan thinks working condi- 
tions on the waterfront are good 
enough. ACTU does not. 

The battle is crucial, because 
what happens to New York harbor 
happens to all of us in America. 
The 305-mile waterfront, with its 
300 piers and $940 million worth of 
dock facilities, handles nearly 50% 
of U.S. imports and exports. It has 
been called the “lifeline of Ameri- 
can industry.” In peace it is that at 
least. With another war threaten- 
ing, its explosive labor situation 
makes it the Achilles heel of na- 
tional defense. 

Twice, since 1946, the ACTU has 
come to the aid of a rebel long- 
shoremen group, local 895, the 
Greenwich Village local of Joe 
Ryan’s ILA. Both times the rank 
and file were resisting Ryan’s re- 
fusal to consider needed reforms. 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 


At both times Ryan backed down. 

ACTU’s waterfront labor pro- 
gram is based on lessons learned 
from those encounters. The pro- 
gram is first of all educational, in 
keeping with ACTU’s purposes. 
These, in the words of its newspa- 
per, the Labor Leader, are “to pro- 
mote the teachings of Christ and 
his Church in the American labor 
movement, and to train men and 
women to put these teachings into 
practice.” 

To “train” the leaders of local 
895, ACTU last winter set up a 
labor school in the basement of St. 
Veronica’s, parish church to the 
local’s 400 members. The school is 
conducted by Father Edward D. 
Head, himself a former longshore- 
man. Class instructor is Edward W. 
Scully, New York attorney and 
charter member of ACTU. Says 
Father Head, “Waterfront labor 
practices are dangerously bad, but 
they have powerful support. For 
that reason, we're urging the men 
to aim first at small reforms. 

“If small changes can be made 
through united action on the parish 
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level,” Father Head continues, “the 
rank and file as a whole may be 
encouraged to act. They can then 
go out for the big overhauling the 
waterfront needs.” 

The New York dock area is a 
place where crime battens on pov- 
erty. A common sight is the little 
man with the cigar box. Poor Joe 
Zilch has died. The dock boys will 
please give $1 each for a nice floral 
wreath. None of them ever heard 
of Joe Zilch. But all weep—for the 
$1 that has gone into the greedy 
maw of New York’s underworld. 

Fight back, you say? You do it, 
George. On the waterfront, jobs 
come so hard that men accept the 
bother that comes with them. On 
New York’s dangerously crowded 
piers, 46,000 longshoremen scram- 
ble for 20,000 jobs. With hourly 
rates at $1.88 for straight time, 
$2.82 for nights, holidavs and week- 
ends, more than 20,000 New York 
dock workers earned less than $35 
a week in expensive 1949, 

The ultimate reform called for 
(the “big overhauling”) is to put 
an end to the shape-up. Under this 
loose form of hiring, longshoremen 


must report at the docks without 
knowing whether they will get 


work or not. At intervals, the hir- 
ing stevedore picks the men he 
needs. A man may make the shape- 
up for days running without re- 
sults. 

When he does get a job, he is 
sure of four hours work. This is 
as far as his security goes under 


the contract between ILA and the 
New York Shipping association, 
the employer group. Dishonest hir- 
ing bosses extort kickbacks, thus 
imitating a spiral of crime that 
often ends in murder. Honest boss- 
es, who refuse to take kickbacks, 
are viewed as fair game by every 


gang on-the-outside-looking-in. 


Take, for example, what hap- 
pened to one honest hiring boss, 
who works a West Side dock. One 
morning, he looked up from a 
game of dominoes in a waterfront 
hangout into the muzzle of a gun. 
Realizing that the gunman’s kid 
brother was sitting beside him, he 
scrambled to his feet, grabbed the 
boy, and used him as a shield. 

The gunman faltered. If he fired 
now, he would hit his own brother. 
And there was a limit to how long 
he could stand there, facing the 
stares of 20 longshoremen in the 
dingy storefront club. 

“Get out!” said the hiring boss. 
“And don’t take no raincheck. Your 
brother stays right where he is tll 
vou've gone as far as you can run 
in ten minutes!” 

A scene from a Hollywood gang 
epic? No. Just one of the by-prod- 
ucts of the shape-up system of 
hiring casual labor. Within the last 
30 years there have been 30 water- 
front gang murders, all but one of 
them still unsolved. 

In most large foreign ports, and 
in Seattle, Los Angeles, Portland, 
and San Francisco, the shape-up 
has been abandoned. Those ports 
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use hiring halls. Employing steam- 
ship lines submit worker needs 
ahead of time, and work is rotated. 
Men who have worked least get 
first chance. Most belong to gangs, 
and the ere rather than persons 
an Francisco, work 
calls are radioed; a longie can sit 
home and know in the evening 
whether he has work next day or 
not. 

Patronage, crime, and labor sur- 
pluses, by-products of the shape, are 
discouraged by the hiring-hall rota- 
tion system. In shape-up New 
York, only 14% of all longshore- 
men earned $3,500 or more in 1949. 
In hiring-hall San Francisco, 74% 
were in that bracket in 1947. 

Ed Scully says that “we,” mean- 
ing the ACTU, “have been study- 
ing hiring-hall plans for years. It’s 
not our business to suggest one for 
New York, but we would certainly 
support any plan evolved by the 
industry that had safeguards against 
the evils of the shape.” 

Supporting the shape are the 
rackets, the ILA leadership, and, 
to a less positive degree, the em- 
ploying steamship lines. 

Longshoremen have been known 

pilfer cans of this or that and 
take them home to the wife and 
kids. But waterfront racketeering 
is done by men whose business is 
just that. Longshoremen couldn’t 
do it if they wanted to. As Father 
Head points out, “You can’t re- 
move a truckload of bananas from 
the docks with a longshoreman’s 


are called. In S 
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baling hook. You’ve got to have a 
truck. You’ve got to know someone 
who knows someone else who has 
a cousin who has a_ warehouse 
where you can stow the loot.” 

To complete the picture, you’ve 
got to have “connections.” Told 
that these exist, Joe Ryan thun- 
dered, “Prove it!” His position is 
safe. To trace the tie-ups between 
the racketeers and the New York 
politicians is beyond the power of 
the reformers. 

Joe Ryan’s and the employers’ 
stakes in the shape are intertwined. 
The shape makes for a labor sur- 
plus. It spawns fear. In that at- 
mosphere, Ryan finds it easy to 
keep his hold on 60,000 ILA men 
working ports from Portland, Me., 
through the Gulf of Mexico. 

The employers take their cue 
from Ryan. He has many times 
shown his ability to shut down their 
piers. Moreover, men working at 
the mercy of the shape are not 
likely to make too many demands. 

Of the changes AC TU is urging 
Local 895 to seek, two have to do 
with the way the men are paid. A 
longshoreman gets his wage Wed- 
nesday or Friday for work done 
during the week ended the Satur- 
day before. “He is alw ays in hock 
to the company for three to five 
days,” says Father Head. “If he gets 
hard up, he can’t go to an honest 
loan agency. They don’t consider 
him a good risk. He must run to 
a loan shark.” 

To make it worse, longshoring 
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is a brass-check industry, one of 
the few left in America. To old- 
timers who recall the sweatshop 
era, brass check is a familiar term. 
It means that the worker does not 
sign for his pay. When he gets a 
job, he is given a number, a brass 
check. He collects by turning this 
in. The catch is that anyone else 
can collect on it, too. 

“What happens,” says Roger 
Larkin, ACTU’s executive secre- 
tary, “is that a longshoreman goes 
broke waiting for his pay, and sells 
his brass check for 90% of its value. 
On payday the loan shark shows 
up with a pocketful of discs. 

“The paymaster,” Larkin goes 
on, “is supposed to give only one 
envelope to one man, but he is 
working against time. And every- 
one knows that the paymaster who 
cashes only one brass check at a 
time cooperation from 
above.” 

Another brass-check evil is dupli- 
cate hiring. This is worked jointly 
by hiring boss and pay clerk. Many 
men have two or more social-secu- 
rity cards, the extra ones in ficti- 
For each card, the 
work-registration 


gets ho 


tious names. 
worker 
card with the stevedoring company. 

At the shape-up, the hiring boss 
takes on 10 work gangs when the 
job requires nine. The tenth is com- 
posed of surplus work cards. The 
boss gives these to the pay clerk. 
The clerk puts them through. Then 
the hiring boss and his muscle men 
pocket the surplus wages. 


gets a 
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The worker gets nothing out of 
this. Why does he bother to obtain 
surplus security cards? The answer, 
once again, is that out of fear, he 
chooses the lesser evil. If he does 
not play ball on New York’s so- 
called “pistol docks” he gets no 
work. And many longshoremen 
have big families. 

ACTU wants to shift payday to 
the end of the work week. It also 
favors a bookkeeping system under 
which every man would sign for his 
pay, so that he alone could collect 
it. 

A third limited reform advocated 
by ACTU calls for advance posting 
of ship arrivals. Steamship lines 
rarely tell when a ship will dock, 
what its cargo is, or how long its 
“turn-around” in port will take. 

The companies say they can’t ak 
ways be sure of this data ahead of 
time. ACTU members say that 
nine times out of 10 the company 
has full information from two days 
to two weeks before a ship is due. 

The longshoremen — themselves 
are perhaps the biggest problem im 
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the way of good reform. Despite 
present watertront not 
every ILA rank and filer feels the 
same way about them. Local 895 is 
a “rebel outfit” in the eyes of Joe 
Ryan. As such things go on the 
docks, it is progressive. But its 
members do not agree on scuttling 
the shape-up. 

An 895 man, bellying up to the 
bar with you, will shout, “Let’s have 
a hiring hall.” But let the issue rise 


practices, 
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at the next membership meeting; 
maybe he speaks up, more likely 
not. 

Fear has a good deal to do with 
this. “A man thinks twice,” Father 
Head points out, “before lifting his 
head above the crowd.” But fear is 
not the whole story. 

Take a look at the little section 
where the members of 895 live. It 
is a narrow band of tenements, 
bounded on the south by Houston 
St., on the east by Hudson St., on 
the west by the piers, and on the 
north by the Federal Home of De- 
tention for Men. It is slashed across 
the center by Pig alley, cobble- 
stoned, and junk-strewn. 

It is a neighborhood of family 
men, of Catholics whose devotion 
takes homely forms. Let the priests 
of St. Veronica’s mention a leaky 
faucet or a piece of displaced ma- 
sonry. It’s fixed, and quickly. 

The place is a backwash of rug- 
ged individualism. “Don’t be a cop- 
hollerer,” sums up its way of think- 
ing. In other words, if you got 
troubles, don’t go to the police. 
Settle them yourselves. In a country 
more and more tending to “let the 
government do it,” these men pre- 
fer doing for themselves. When a 
longshoreman falls ill, his neigh- 
bors pass the hat. 

“Most of them,” says Father 
Head, “are living in the houses 
where they were born. Their fa- 
thers were immigrants, largely 
from Ireland, Italy, and Spain. 
They docked on the piers where 


their sons now work. They walked 
across the street and took root. 
Some day a sociologist will study 
St. Veronica’s parish. He'll come 
up with a picture of tightly woven 
community life, rare in rootless 
modern America.” 

Under the shape, a man gets 
work by “getting in” with the hir- 
ing boss. The hiring hall looks cold 
and impersonal by comparison. 

To outsiders, the fact that Long- 
shoreman Sweeney gets 40 weeks 
of work a year and his neighbor 
only ten spells favoritism. To 
Sweeney it simply means that he 
is better at “getting in” with the 
boss. The hiring hall would spread 
the work, yes; but why should 
Sweeney go for a plan that will 
give away, as he thinks, some of 
his work and wages? 

ACTU is trying to teach these 
men that seifishness like this does 
not pay off in the long run. 

New York harbor is a first line 
of detense; a break in it in time of 
war could bring national disaster. 
The communists, of course, are 
alert to the setup. They haven't 
done much in New York yet. They 
have made a few disturbances in 
Brooklyn, one a street brawl in 
front of Joe Ryan’s headquarters. 
At the moment they are “beering” 
some members of 895. So far the 
men have taken the beer, and let 
the ideology go. But there is al- 
ways the question of just how rot- 
ten the waterfront can get before it 
is soft to communist infiltration. 
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When an artist does the job nobody gets hurt 


IKE every other noble art, 

prankery has its own high 

standards. No self- 
ing practical joker would want to 
be classed with the fool who pulls 
chairs out from under people. In its 
best form, the practical joke merely 
drives the victim slightly batty. 

Several years ago a rare prank 
was conceived at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Cam- 
bridge. A student who had a room 
barely big enough for his bed and 
desk went away for the Christmas 
holidays. In his absence, his fellow- 
engineers brought every part of a 
Model T Ford into the tiny room. 
There they built it and left it, ready 
to be driven off. 

Campuses are notorious for out- 
rageous practical jokes. About ten 
years ago the president of an east- 
ern college was plagued by a group 
of his students in the disguise of 
surveyors. Equipped with plumb 
lines, compasses, tripods and tele- 
scopes, they drew a bead that neatly 
cut off the corner of the president’s 
front porch. 

“What,” 


respect- 


inquired the president 


Can You Take 


a Joke? 


By ROBERT MARKEWICH 


“is going on, or should 


nervously, 
I say coming off?” 

A student replied 
“State highway going 
here.” 

The president became agitated at 
the thought of the world’s traffic 
whipping directly under his study- 
window. “What can I do?” he ine 
quired weakly. 

“Dunno,” said the student, “but 
you can ask the Department of 
Public Works,” and he generously 
gave out a phone number. 

Needless to say, the phone nume 
ber was that of a confederate. Be- 
fore the joke was finally called off, 
two days later, the president of the 
college was thinking seriously of 
joining the New Deal in Washing- 
ton. 

Alfred Hitchcock, a master of sus- 
pense on the screen, has, in his pri- 
vate life, directed some frolicsome 
gags. When Hitchcock conceives a 
prank, expense is no obstacle. 

Many years ago, as Richard the 
Third, Gerald du Maurier declaim- 
ed loudly on the stage, “A horse, a 
horse, my kingdom for a horse!” A 
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laconically, 
through 
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few seconds later, when he strode 
into his dressing room, he found a 
horse that Hitchcock had thought- 
fully provided. 

Another time, in Hollywood, 
Hitchcock gave a sedate dinner in 
honor of the British actor, Sir Ced- 
ric Hardwicke. Six were 
seated about the gleaming silver 
and crisp linen. They discussed the 
affairs of the literary and theatrical 
world in modulated tones by can- 
dlelight. 

Then the service of the dinner be- 
gan. Hitchcock had hired 50 extras 
to dress up as waiters and footmen. 
They milled about the guests, el- 
bowing them, shouting at them, 
spilling soup on their starched shirt 
bosoms, taking food away before it 
was touched, dropping wine on the 
tablecloth and whispering insults. 
Outnumbered nine to one, Sir Ced- 
ric and the other guests did the 
only feasible thing. With the mob 
of waiters and footmen hurling 
abuse at them on the way out, they 
quickly departed. 

On the opening night of a radio 
show three years ago Orson Welles 
induced apoplexy in his sponsors. 

The show was to go on the air 
at eight o'clock. At five minutes of 
eight the entire studio was in a 
panic because Welles could not be 
found. But at zero hour minus one 
minute, Welles strode in, calm and 
smiling, waving a cheery greeting 
to the assembled technicians, actors, 
and musicians. The sponsors drew 


guests 


an easy breath, just one easy breath, 
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for as Welles stepped up to the 
microphone he tripped, and the pa- 
pers he was carrying in his hand 
scattered all over the studio. With 
barely a dozen seconds to go, every- 
one, including the sponsors, hopped 
to pick up the stray sheets. While 
they were madly | scrambling, 
Welles reached inside his pocket, 
brought out the real script, and 
went on the air as though nothing 
had happened. 

Another practical joke involving 
a fake fall was engineered by 
Harpo Marx in Tiffany’s ultra- 
swank New York jewelry store. 
Harpo entered the store as furtively 
as possible, until he was sure that 
every dick in the place had him sin- 
gled out. Then he went over to the 
section of the store where the rarest 
gems were sold. Fondly he handled 
all the precious stones, his eyes 
greedily scrutinizing them. By this 
time the Tiffany detective contin- 
gent had drawn a tight cordon 
around the little man. At length 
Harpo tipped his hat and started 
for the door, with the sleuths fol- 
lowing him in bloodhound fashion. 
Just as he reached the door he 
sprawled, and jewels scattered all 
over the place. The detectives leap- 
ed, but it took only a glance to see 
that the whole lot of jewels had 
been purchased in Woolworth’s for 
about one dollar. 

Some pranks are not exactly out- 
rageous but indicate rather a fey 
twist of mind. Such was_ the 
achievement of an art student in 
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Paris who made a gift of a small 
turtle to his landlady. He instructed 
her, “Feed this turtle well, and you 
will see how it will thrive.” The 
good woman promised to do so, 
and placed the turtle in a little pan 
on her window sill. 

Every night, while his landlady 
was asleep, the young student 
would reach up to her window sill 
and substitute a slightly larger tur- 
tle. Within two weeks the woman 
was excitedly showing her enlarged 
turtle to her friends, exclaiming 
that it must be an extraordinary 
turtle indeed. Within a month she 
was definitely puzzled by the great 
tortoise that required a bathtub to 
house him. 

Sut the end of the joke was not 
yet in sight. The young art student 


spent the next month reversing the 
process. When the turtle was back 
to its original size, the landlady was 


paying regular visits to a professor 
of psychiatry at the University of 
Paris, complaining of hallucina- 
tions. 

A more violent practical joke was 
perpetrated on Quentin Reynolds 
in London during the war. While 
he was absent from his apartment, 
several newspaper photographers 
substituted flash bulbs for all the 
light bulbs in his apartment, and 
connected all the lamps to the mas- 
ter switch by the door. Reynolds 
casually strolled in, switched on the 
light, and saw a blinding white 
flash followed by total darkness. It 
is said to have unnerved him more 
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than the entire Russian campaign. 

The intellectual joke was_prac- 
ticed by Benjamin Franklin. Often- 
times he would find himself. sty- 
mied in arguments with learned 
friends. When thus trapped, he 
would say, “Give me a day to think 
the matter over, for I’m correct.” 

Whereupon he would go down 
to his printer’s shop, set up the type 
tc conform to his Bible, and pro- 
ceed to state his position in Biblical 
language. He would then insert the 
pages into his Bible. Next day he 
would tell his adversary, “What- 
ever you may think, you cannot get 
away from the fact that Holy Scrip- 
ture supports my argument. As it 
is said in the Book of John .. .” 
and he would show the spurious 
pages of his Bible to his incredulous 
friends. The device worked every 
time. 

A modern-day intellectual prank 
is frequently played by a genial 
professor at Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university. Dr. Clyde Miller 
receives a steady stream of dull, 
weighty books from publishers. 
Most of these tomes would put any- 
one, including a professor, to sleep 
within a quarterhour. Dr. Miller 
sends these books to friends with 
the following inscription in the fly- 
leaf: “I hope you don’t mind the 
few references I have made to you 
in this book,” and signs the author’s 
name. He chuckles with satisfaction 
at the thought of his friends beaver- 
ing their way through hundreds of 
boring pages in search of some non- 
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existent mentions of their names. 

Once Charles Darwin, the father 
of the evolution theory, was the 
butt of an intellectual joke by his 
students, but Darwin had a snappy 
comeback that every schoolboy 
knows. The students carefully 
glued the wings of a hummingbird 
to the body of a ladybug and in- 
nocently trotted it up to the great 
naturalist for identification. He 
looked at it for a few moments, 
then solemnly said, “This, my 
friends, is a humbug.” 

These intellectual pranks do not 
have the flavor that belongs only 
to a truly masterful accomplish- 
ment. Such was the outrage com- 
mitted at Harvard in 1940. A new 
student was invited to the home of 
one of the college’s most distin- 
guished and venerated professors. 
Dinner went well, and so did the 
brandies and cigars which followed. 
But in the drawing room, the stu- 
dent dropped an expensive crystal 
goblet on the floor and it smashed. 
Despite the kindly assurances of the 
professor and his wife, the student 
promised that he would replace the 
goblet the following day. 

The next day the young man ar- 
rived with a package. As he opened 
it, a goblet slipped out and smashed 
on the floor. He made profuse apol- 
ogies, but said that he was afraid of 
just such an accident and had there- 
fore taken the precaution of buying 
two replacements. He went out to 
his car, but as he re-entered the 
drawing room, he tripped and the 
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second goblet broke into a thou- 
sand pieces. By this time the pro- 
fessor and his wife were clutching 
each other for support. Then the 
young man brightly announced 
that the two smashed goblets were 
worthless and had been shattered 
purely in the spirit of fun. He then 
produced a third one, which was a 
perfect copy of the one he had 
broken the night before. 

Groucho Marx is said to have 
been the star of a little drama enact- 
ed for the benefit of New York’s 
subway riders. Groucho bought six 
false teeth, the roots of which he 
painted a bloody red. After ap- 
propriate grimaces of pain and 
much holding of his head he reach- 
ed into his mouth and brought 
forth one of the false teeth. He 
threw it on the floor of the subway 
car. He repeated the operation five 
times under the fascinated stare of 
his fellow passengers. He got off at 
the next stop, but only after giving 
all the passengers the nearest thing 
to a toothless grin that he could 
manage. 

Earl Wilson, the newspaper col- 
umnist, tells of a quick, effortless 
gag pulled by a Hollywood movie 
executive. It consisted simply of 
sending a telegram to a friend in 
New York saying, “Disregard pre- 
vious wire.” The movie man’s 
friend admitted that he was weak 
enough to spend all afternoon try- 
ing to get the contents of the “pre- 
vious wire” from Western Union. 

The residents of Martha’s Vine- 
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yard still chortle over the accom- 
plishment of a former Paramount 
News editor, Charlie Miller. Char- 
lie first made plaster casts of two 
enormous paws. The paws were 
about a foot square and could only 
have belonged to a huge, prehis- 
toric animal. One night, after the 
island had gone to sleep, he strap- 
ped the models on his feet and 
walked in from the water’s edge 
and a quarter-mile along the beach, 
and then back into the water. The 
next day the whole beach colony 
was agog at the tracks that remain- 
ed. There was serious talk about 
some kind of sea-dragon, and be- 
fore the day was out, several people 
were certain they had seen the 
monster leaping beyond the. surf. 

A much milder version of this 
same joke took place when Hugh 
Troy visited another artist at his 
home in the country. He discovered 
his colleague’s rubbers and painted 
them to look like bare feet. He cov- 
ered up his creation with lamp- 
black. Sure enough, the next day 
it rained, and before long the coun- 
tryside was full of whispers about 
“that eccentric artist who goes out 
in the rain in his bare feet.” 

Some practical jokes have been 
so unfunny as to result in death. 
Such was the case of a frightened 
night watchman in Louisiana, who 
suffered a heart attack and then 
death. The Louisiana Court of Ap- 
peal decided that the joke was an 
attack upon the deceased man. 

Without a doubt, the scariest 
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prank of all time was the one play- 
ed on a young pilot by his buddies 
at an Army airfield in Texas. Three 
friends told the victim that they 
thought he was getting a little rusty 
on his blind flying. They told him 
he needed to brush up for a couple 
of hours in a Link trainer. 

The pilot didn’t exactly agree 
with them that he was rusty on 
blind flying, but he had nothing 
better to do that afternoon. He said 
he’d go along. Then they talked 
him into being blindfolded on his 
way to the Link trainer. “After all,” 
they argued, “if it’s really a pitch- 
black night, you have to be able to 
find your way to the plane before 
you can fly it.” 

Then they led him to one of the 
planes on the field and helped him 
inside. The windows and canopy 
of the plane had been blacked out, 
just as in a real Link trainer. 

“This doesn’t feel exactly like a 
Link,” said the pilot from inside the 
cockpit. 

“It’s one of those new models 
that they got since vou got your 
wings,” his pals yelled back. “We're 


going to give you directions by 
radio. You follow them and go by 
your instruments.” 


They had 
hand that there were no obstacles 
on the landing strip, so the takeoff 
was executed with no trouble. 

“This feels just like I’m in the 
air,” the pilot said over the radio 
from 1,000 feet. 

“Yeah, we know. These gadgets 


made certain before- 
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are pretty realistic. Now climb to 
3,000 and circle.” 

For a half hour the pilot followed 
directions. He banked, looped, and 
climbed, all the time repeating over 
the radio, “This sure is realistic. I 
think after the war I'll keep one of 
these in my living room.” And an- 
other time he said, “Give me a ten- 
minute break. I’m thirsty.” The 
reply to that was that there was a 
thermos bottle full of ice water in 
the cockpit. 

Finally, he got directions to land, 
and for the first time the jokers 
were a little worried. They admon- 
ished him to be very careful when 
he came in for the landing. But at 
2,000 feet they decided that the gag 
had gone far enough. 


“Look, Joe,” they said. “You're 
really in the air. Pull up the black- 
out curtains.” 

A second later the voice of a 
scared young man came over the 
radio. “Holy cow, how did I get up 
here?” And then he laughed a very 
wry laugh, and came in for a per- 
fect landing. Whereupon he faint- 
ed. 

That practical joke has become a 
legend among airmen. No one 
knows exactly where it happened, 
and many are inclined to think that 
it’s just another tall story out of 
Texas. But although there is no 
proof of its actual occurrence, fight- 
er pilots talk about it, and who 
among us would dare disbelieve the 
boys who won the war? 








Undying Fame 


Thr statue atop the Golden Dome at Notre Dame usually draws questions 
from tourists. Esther Carrico, at the information desk in the administration 
building, says that before she can explain that it is the statue of our Lady, 
tourists sometimes ask, “Is it Rockne?” 


ee 

In the Purdue game of 1948, Steve Oracko kicked a field goal that gave 
Notre Dame a 28-27 victory. As the ball twisted through the posts, Coach 
Joe McArdle, who watches the games from inside the high scoreboard room, 
stuck his head through a slot and yelled, “God bless you, Oracko!” 

That evening an old man said to Coach Frank Leahy, “This afternoon, 
when Oracko made that kick, I heard a voice from above cry, ‘God bless you, 
Oracko!’ I turned around, but no one was there. Just the scoreboard.” 

“Who do you think it could have been?” said Leahy. 

“T just don’t know,” the old man shook his head, “but ever since then 
Mr. Rockne has been mighty on my mind.” Edward Fischer. 

















Boxing was only the start; take a look at it now 


20 Years of CYO 


By LEONARD A. PARIS 


Condensed from Look* 


HE Chicago stadium wasn’t 

half big enough to hold all 

the young people who root- 
ed for the boxers there on October 
24. About 20,000 fight fans paid 
from $1 to $10 for seats at the big 
indoor arena that night. The an- 
nual CYO boxing tournament al- 
ways packs the hall. But hundreds 
of thousands of youngsters who 
may never set foot inside the sta- 
dium have a special stake in the 
amateur matches. They’re the boys 


and girls who’ve been given a break 


by Chicago’s Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization, which is celebrating its 
20th anniversary this year. 

The boxing bouts are big sports 
news in Chicago and big youth 
news everywhere. To Bishop Ber- 
nard J. Sheil, founder and director- 
general of the Chicago CYO, they 
are more than a means of raising 
funds for further work with youth. 
They also measure the CYO’s 
growth. 

Twenty years ago, when Bishop 
Sheil began his pioneer work with 
youth in Chicago, the country was 
sick with depression. Gangs of boys 
who couldn’t find jobs roamed the 
streets, and some of them got into 
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trouble. Looking for a way to help 
them, Bishop Sheil hit upon box- 
ing. It took them off the streets and 
it taught sportsmanship. Some of 
the boys developed into really good 
boxers. 

As a 
tournament 
always got headlines, 
it helped raise money for youth, 
the idea caught on. Soon it was 
taken up by other CYO’s. Today, 
boxing and the CYO are almost 
synonymous. 

But there is much more than boxe 
ing in the CYO program. Bishop 
Sheil’s modest boxing club for boys 
e operation in 


result, the annual boxing 
was born. Because it 
and because 


has grown into a huge 
Chicago. Its social services, its edu- 
cational and cultural activities are 
open to all youth, Catholic or not. 
Directly or indirectly, it touches the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of 
people. This expansion is also true 
of most of the other CYO’s from 
coast to coast. 

Today, there are 27,500 
groups in cities and towns through- 
out the country. Branches have 
been established in about 75% of 
all the countries in the world. Even 
on the Ivory Coast of Africa there 


local 
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is a CYO. Altogether, about five 
and a half million young people get 
a hand from some CYO some- 
where. 

The idea for the CYO was born 
in a jail. In 1919 Bishop Sheil, then 
Father Sheil, was chaplain of the 
old Cook county jail. He saw at 
first hand what happened when 
young people from poor homes re- 
belled against society. It seemed to 
him that society was to blame for 
not providing a better answer to 
poverty and need. Wouldn’t it be a 
great thing, he reasoned, to provide 
some activity that would free youth 
for constructive citizenship? 

The idea stayed with him. Later, 
during the depression, it grew even 
stronger. In 1930, he brought it to 


reality. Today, he has a staff of 85 
professional workers. They direct a 
recreational, religious, and educa- 
tional program. 

Each CYO is independent in its 
own diocese. A priest serves as di- 


rector and there often are lay as- 
sistants. Guidance and inspiration 
are furnished by the Youth Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference in Washington. 
The NCWC suggests four main 
avenues for a CYO program: ath- 
letic, social, cultural, and religious. 
Local CYO’s adapt this program to 
their own needs. 

Some stress social service, with 
settlement houses and_neighbor- 
hood centers, as in Chicago. Others 
emphasize sports or scouting, or 
camps, hobby groups, forums, rec- 
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reation. Every program has its own 
high lights. 

In New York City, the CYO has 
the largest organized basketball 
league in the country, with 8,000 
players and 660 teams. In Los An- 
geles, there is an annual CYO 
Drama Festival with entries from 
various groups in the archdiocese. 
In Newark, N. J., the Essex county 
CYO holds an annual youth rally 
with parades, pageants and other 
activities. 

St. Louis has an annual Corona- 
tion Excursion on the Mississippi 
with a CYO Queen and her attend- 
ants. In Wilmington, Del., the 
Harvest Ball is a high spot of every 
CYO year. Springfield, Ill., has de- 
veloped an annual music festival. 

That’s the way it goes, all around 
the country. Sports are still a big 
feature of the CYO program but 
they are only one part of it. Msgr. 
Joseph E. Schieder, director of the 
Youth Department of the NCWC, 
puts it this way: “The primary ob- 
jective of the CYO is to foster the 
spiritual welfare of young people. 
The program also aims at develop- 
ing the young person’s sense of re- 
sponsibility, his talents, skills and 
interests so as to broaden and en- 
rich his own life and to make him 
a more useful citizen and member 
of his own community.” 

Chicago prides itself on the fact 
that young people of all religions 
benefit from the CYO program. 
But while it does not try to make 
Catholics out of Protestants, its ba- 
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sic motive remains the salvation of 
souls. Any number of adults, white 
and colored, Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish, have found one or an- 
other agency of the Chicago CYO 
the answer to a deep need. 

I asked one of the CYO boxing 
instructors how many of the kids 
had turned pro and made a name 
for themselves. He gave me a wry 
look. “We're not tryin’ to make 
boxers out of these kids,” he said. 
“We're just tryin’ to help ’em. 
Take me, for instance. I was a bad 
kid. I was headed for trouble tll I 
got in the CYO. Then I got inter- 
ested in boxin’ and I straightened 
out.” 

Another of the instructors is 
Tony Zale, ex-middleweight cham- 
pion of the world. His first hand 
ring experience means a lot to the 
boys in the practice rings. 

From 1930 to 1938, the Chicago 
CYO was primarily an athletic or- 
ganization. Then it began to broad- 
en out. Today it is one of the city’s 
chief social-service agencies. It op- 
erates the West Side Community 
center in an area which once had 
the highest juvenile delinquency 
rating in Chicago. Here is one of 
the best woodworking shops on the 
West Side, a fine gymnasium, big, 
colorful club rooms and a staff of 
young professional workers who 
love their jobs. 

In the Negro section on the South 
Side, the CYO operates Sheil 
House. About 1,000 youngsters a 
year come there for sports, handi- 
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crafts and recreation. There is also 
an excellent day nursery. The direc- 
tor and his staff of six are all Ne- 
groes. 

During the summer, the CYO 
conducts vacation centers at the city 
parks. Sisters direct the activities, 
which include arts and crafts, folk 
dancing, and sports. 

At CYO headquarters, just south 
of Chicago’s Loop, the Sheil School 
of Social Studies has its offices. At 
Sheil School, adults may enroll in 
classes and discussion groups, at- 
tend lectures by important speak- 
ers like Walter Reuther, Evelyn 
Waugh and others. 

Here, too, is the Social Service 
department. In its Child Guidance 
clinic, troubled children are giv- 
en professional psychiatric help. 

Recently, a Reading Service de- 
partment has been added. Children 
who fall behind at school are often 
sent here to see whether a reading 
deficiency may be the root of the 
trouble. The director told me about 
one boy who had been given up by 
his teachers as a hopeless case. The 
clinic cured him, sent him home 
rejoicing, “Daddy, I’m not dumb 
after all!” 

There is also the St. Benet library 
of more than 7,200 books, a CYO 
band, a wide scouting program, a 
CYO boys’ camp at Libertyville, 
lil., and a special program for Puer- 
to Ricans. Last year, the sports 
program alone provided activities 
for over 20,000 youths between the 
ages of seven and 25. 











He tries to look at music from the viewpoint of St. Francis 


Mitropoulos of the 
N.Y. Philharmonic 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine* 


imitr1 MuirropouLos seems 
1) out of place among conduc- 
tors. He is not given to fits 
of explosive temper- 
ament, nor to rack- 
ing outbursts of 
poetic suffering. He 
never pretends ele- 
gance nor aloofness. 
On the podium or 
away from it, he is 
gentle, soft-spoken, 
considerate, and un- 
affected by pub- 
licity. People at the 
New York Philhar- 
monic - Symphony 
offices still shake 
their heads in won- 
der at this friend!y music conductor. 
Mitropoulos feels a strong per- 
sonal present-day 


composers. He persists in playing 


obligation to 


new, hard-to-grasp music. Last sea- 
son, when he was _ co-conductor 
with Leopold Stokowski, he con- 
ducted a short symphony by Anton 
von Webern. It evoked hisses from 
the polite, sedate New York audi- 
ence. Did that upset Mr. Mitrop- 
oulos? Not at all. His impulse, 


which he kept in check, was to 
repeat the piece at once; on similar 
occasions he has done that. 

When with the 

Minneapolis Sym- 

phony orchestra, 

Mitropoulos adroit- 

ly got his subscrib- 

ers to listen to dif- 

ficult, contemporary 

music. He served 

notice on the cus- 

tomers that there 

would be three “in- 

tellectual concerts” 

each season. Thus 

people who refused 

to expose them- 

selves to new music 

could stay away. But they did not. 

At the age of 54, he is accepted 

as one of the outstanding conduc- 

tors of our era. As a Greek, he says, 

he is adaptable, and can direct both 

classics and the moderns with con- 

viction. Connoisseurs regard him as 

dynamic and persuasive with ro- 
mantic and post-romantic music. 

Mitropoulos’ fondness for the 

music that most people find hard 

tc take reveals one side of what he 
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calls the “duality” of his nature. 
This side, he observes with detach- 
ment, reaches out to the most subtle 
and complex manifestations of art; 
here a man moves in remote, lonely 
regions. The other side of his na- 
ture is love of, and belief in, the 
sweep and diversity of human be- 
ings. This makes him desire to 
serve ordinary people. This made 
him feel that conducting the orches- 
tra as a stage show to accompany 
a movie at New York’s Roxy was a 
worthy labor. 

The idea was suggested to give 
the orchestra employment during 
the off-season. Most other world- 
celebrated maestros would have 
termed the proposal a debasement 
of their art. Dimitri Mitropoulos 
not only agreed to conduct every 
one of the four-a-day programs, but 
went personally before the Phil- 
harmonic’s board of directors to 
argue for approval of the Roxy’s 
offer. He quoted Goethe at the 
board: “Where the muses go, there 
is their temple.” 

When he stepped on the podium 
in the plush movie palace he con- 
ducted Carnegie hall music. He 
directed it with loving care, and he 
was overjoyed when the thousands 
who heard the orchestra at the 
Roxy were as attentive and respon- 
sive as any trained symphonic audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Mitropoulos tested the audi- 
ence’s reaction by the movement of 
jaws. As a gum-chewer himself, he 
knows that when he is absorbed by 


a new experience he stops chewing 
to concentrate. He glanced at the 
audience whenever he turned to 
give a cue to the men at the sides. 
He noticed that many busy jaws 
slowly halted as interest increased. 

The Roxy engagement was a big 
But said that 


SUCCESS. scoffers 


Mitropoulos had done it for the 
money. His close friends knew, of 


course, that this was not true. 
Mitropoulos has a total disregard 
for money and the things it buys. 

He has always lived with almost 
monastic simplicity. In Minneapolis 
for a time he lived in a small dor- 
mitory room at the University of 
Minnesota. In New York he occu- 
pies a small apartment in a modest 
hotel on 57th St. He is unmarried; 
he once described himself, whén his 
English was still unsure, as “a lone- 
ly wolf.” His private philanthropies 
have been so numerous that his 
friends forced him to set up a small 
annuity.fund. He has sent students 
through school. He has made gifts 
to struggling composers so that 
they would have the time and peace 
of mind to write music. 

As for his fee from the Roxy, he 
did receive $5,000 a week. But of 
the total $10,000, he donated half to 
the Philharmonic pension fund and 
spent more than $1,500 on a party 
for the orchestra players. After he 
pays his manager’s commission and 
taxes, he will have taken a loss. 

People who know Mitropoulos 
well say that he is saintly, and 
many people say he even looks like 
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a monk. The fringe of graying hair 
on his gleaming bald head resem- 
bles a monk’s tonsure. His pale blue 
eyes have pools of softness that are 


accentuated by his lean, gentle, 
almost homely face. His lank body 
moves with an athlete’s wiriness 
and grace. When you walk with 
him you must work to keep up 
with his long, loping stride. He 
takes stairs by leaps. And all his life 
he has loved climbing high peaks. 

He almost made a vocation of 
religion as a boy in Greece. Two of 
his uncles were monks in the Greek 
Orthodox church, and one of his 
great-uncles was an archbishop. As 
a lad he visited his uncles in a mon- 
astery on Mount Athos and was 
deeply affected by the way of life 
there. He also loved music. When 
the time came to make a choice, 
music won out. Actually, he plan- 
ned to enter a monastery, but 
changed his mind when he found 
that he could not have a \jttle har- 
monium. 

But his thoughts of religion have 
remained. Mr. Mitropoulos is pro- 
foundly concerned with moral 
forces, and he greatly admires St. 
Francis of Assisi. He remarks often 
on the relationship between suffer- 
ing on the one hand and achieve- 
ment and understanding on the 
other. 

After the end of the Ist World 
War Dimitri studied in Brussels. 
Then he went to Berlin to work 
with Busoni in composition. There 
he landed a job as an assistant con- 
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ductor at the Staatsoper. He pound- 
ed the piano for rehearsals of emi- 
nent conductors like Erich Kleiber 
and Leo Blech. 

In 1926 he was called back to 
Athens to lead the conservatory 
orchestra. In Athens he pushed the 
work of living Greek composers, 
and brought new vitality to the 
symphonic season. Presently his 
reputation extended beyond Greece, 
and he was invited to be guest con- 
ductor in leading European capitals. 
As his conducting career waxed, he 
ceased to compose. He is so sat- 
urated with other men’s music now, 
he says, that he has no need to 
write his own. 

In 1934, by accident, he made a 
tremendous splash in Berlin. He 
was engaged to conduct the Berlin 
Philharmonic, and the soloist was 
te be Egon Petri in Prokofieff’s 
Third Piano Concerto. At the last 
minute Mr. Petri was not available. 
Mr. Mitropoulos performed the 
concerto himself, conducting from 
his place at the piano. After that 
performance, he was invited to play 
and conduct the concerto through- 
out Europe. 

In the fall of 1937 he was made 
conductor of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony orchestra. In 12 years he 
turned it into one of the notable 
ensembles in the country. At the 
very start he told the leading citi- 
zens of Minneapolis that they could 
have a social lion or a good con- 
ductor. They took the hint and 
made few demands on him. He 
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found time, however, to spend long 
evenings talking with young peo- 
ple, and became a sort of father- 
confessor to them. He turned down 
an increase in salary once, asking 
that the men in the orchestra be 
given more money instead. When 
he traveled on tour with the orches- 
tra he traveled by coach with the 
players. He carried his scores and 
personal effects in a_ knapsack, 
which he also used as a pillow for 
naps en route. 

During a summer vacation in 
1943, he volunteered his services to 
a Red Cross mobile unit and went 
trundling through the Midwest, 
helping to take blood donations. 
He cleaned test tubes and did other 
menial chores cheerfully. In the 
evening he would entertain the 
members of his group with boogie- 
woogie. 

“T have always felt some doubt,” 
he said then, “whether my artistic 
work was of value as a service to 
the world. Intellectuals and artists 
are in danger of losing touch with 
the so-called common man.” 

During his stewardship in Min- 
neapolis, Mitropoulos appeared 
with other major orchestras, includ- 
ing the New York Philharmonic. 
When he was offered the post of 
co-conductor in New York in 1949 
his Minneapolis friends advised 
him against taking it. He would be 
leaving a secure post for the uncer- 
tainties and difficulties of New 


York. But this was a higher moun- 
tain to climb, and he could not re- 
sist the challenge. 

His memory for music is phe- 
nomenal; it has been compared 
with Arturo Toscanini’s. He not 
only conducts everything without 
score but rehearses it in the same 
way. He will stand thoughtfully on 
the podium during a_ rehearsal, 
count back dozens of bars in his 
memory, and arrive at the exact 
measure he wants the players to re- 
peat. 

He conducts without using baton 
because he feels freer to convey his 
ideas in that way. At a concert he is 
apt to make wild gestures, contort 
his face, twist his body and pump 
himself up and down like a piston; 
a few moments later he will stand 
quietly with a faraway look on his 
face and beat time with a slight, 
almost invisible motion. 

His rehearsals are quiet by the 
standards of modern-day prima- 
donna conductors. He seeks to treat 
his players like colleagues; his aim, 
he has said, is to be the president 
of a republic rather than a dictator. 
But even the president of a republic 
flares up at times. There have been 
occasions when the players have 
felt that they have been dealing 
with no saint but with a sharp- 
witted man of the world. For Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos remembers that 
when he is making music he is, 
before all else, the servant of art. 
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Being a good missionary often involves being a good sailor 


Six Sisters on the Trip Out 


Condensed from Marist Missions* 





uR departure was painful. The end had come. 
The ship, loaded with cargo, was ready. The 
whistles blew and the tugboats steered our 
ship from the pier. We moved away slowly till 
we could no longer see the faces of our dear 
Sisters and friends, only the white coronets look- 
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ing like haloes. 

The first afternoon passed quickly as we tried 
to make ourselves at home in our new quarters. 
Our ship moved along gently and sturdily. The 
supper bell summoned us to the dining room. 
One Sister of our six had to make a speedy exit. 
Our two Sister nurses went into a consultation 
and came to the dreadful decision that the patient 
should get into bed. It was definitely a case of 
seasickness. Just then we heard a knock at the 
door. A tall, stately officer asked for the Mother 
Superior. The two Sisters (religious prudence) 
informed him that our Superior wasn’t on the 
ship. “Well,” came the reply, “is there a Sister 
in charge of the group, or acting as Superior? 
I'd like to explain a few things about the trip.” 
Unfortunately, discretion could go no further. We 
simply told him she was busy feeding the fishes. 
He advised us all to stay on deck to get used 
to the movements of the ship, and to feed sca- 
sickness. “Getting into bed is the worst thing you 
can do for seasickness.” 

Our ship was a navy attack boat during the 
war. She was six months in a shipyard for 
remodeling. There is now an enclosed veranda 
on each side of the deck, furnished with leather 
chairs and individual reading tables and lamps. 
Since the other passengers seemed to favor one 
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side, we installed ourselves on the 
other, glad to find a little privacy 
for our prayers. 

The captain expressed his desire 
to meet all the Sisters. He invited 
us to have a cup of coffee with him. 
This was his first tour of duty with 
Sisters and I suppose he wonders 
why the Lord initiated him with 
six of them. We found out that the 
veranda that we had reserved for 
our Oratory was the captain’s. 

At dinner time no one missed 
roll call. But one Sister left hastily 
during the meal, and it’s impossible 
to be inconspicuous at such times. 
Our ship dipped sometimes to a 
60° angle, sometimes to 80°. The 
sensation was very much like the 
whip at an amusement park. 

We sailed north of Bermuda 
where it grew much warmer. The 
Sisters discarded their black sleeves 
and put on their white. The cap- 
tain went around to inquire how 
we had spent the night and to see 
if there were any more victims of 
seasickness. He wanted to know if 
we had a lighter uniform to wear 
during the warm weather. His face 
dropped when we said No. There 
was a reason why he asked: he 
revealed the awful news that we 
would be two months at sea and 
were already behind — schedule. 
We must go up to Port Moresby 
and down to Australia again. And 
our speed averaged only 15 to 16 
knots. The captain and _ officers 
agreed to pitch in and buy a wash- 


ing machine in New Orleans, our 


first stop. It was to be for the pri- 
vate use of the captain, the officers 
—and the Sisters. What more could 


we want? A. box of. starch of 


course. That was not the end of our 
surprises. The master steward gave 


us all the privileges. The kitchen- 
ette off the dining room was open- 
ed to the Sisters any time of the day 
for a cup of coffee, tea, cold milk, 
cookies, and anything in the refrig- 
erator. 

There was much excitement as 
we entered the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. It takes a special pilot to 
do it. We had to creep along ina 
heavy fog. 

We were supposed to arrive at 
Baton Rouge at 8 this morning, 
and we fasted, hoping we would be 
fortunate enough to go to Mass and 
receive. Instead, we arrived at 4:30 
P.M. 

Our plans to go ashore were 
somewhat frustrated, but we could- 
n’t back out. Besides, to go down 
the improvised gangplank looked 
like an interesting feat. It was a 
ladder perched 40 ft. high with a 
heavy rope on each side, swaying 
from left to right, with a jump of 
two feet at the end, down to an 
oily pavement. Four of us reached 
land, then looked up to see how 
the others were faring. One Sister 
was having a hard time. She paused 
to declare, “It’s not worth it. Our 
reputation as good sailors is ruined 
for good.” There were three officers 
hanging over the rail on the upper 
deck, enjoying the performance. 
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We walked down the pier to the 
ofice where we had to give our 
pass and register. The avalanche of 
Sisters made the poor ofhcer nerv- 
ous. A religious silerice pervaded 
the place. We don’t know why we 
strike people that way. The bus was 
waiting for all passengers as no one 
is permitted to walk through the 
oil ‘refineries (who'd want to?— 
they are two miles across). 

The ride was free, courtesy of the 
Standard Oil company, so we all 
got in. We arrived at the main gate 
and the solicitous driver announced 
that it wasn’t necessary to go way 
into town, and that we would find 
everything we wished right here. 
All we saw were beer parlors. 

But another bus brought us to St. 
Joseph’s church. We spent some 
time in adoration. We felt like lone 
travelers coming home after a long 
absence, but those precious mo- 
ments had to come to an end. It 
was lunch time and we had to look 
for a restaurant. Those of you who 
have had the experience of looking 
for a place without a bar connected 
with it can understand our predica 
ment. Prudence prompted us to ask. 
Two of us went into a bakery and 
inquired of the good lady where we 
could find a place to eat. She di- 
rected us to “Penders.” We walked 
into the place... ahem... it was 
a bit ritzy, a stage for the orchestra 
and a dance floor, on which we had 
already tramped with our rubbers 
before we realized what it was. A 
couple of the Sisters were positively 


December 


shocked. The waitress came and 
placed napkins on our laps, saying 
that the lady from the bakery had 
noufied them that six nuns were 
coming, and to take good care of 
them. There was only one thing 
missing. The orchestra—to give us 
a couple of liturgical numbers! The 
Lord knows best, however, and re- 
membered our invocations “lead us 
not into temptation.” 

At New Orleans we were going 
to be in port till the following noon. 
We decided to look for a church to 
attend Mass in the morning. We 
came to a Redemptorist Fathers’ 
church, made a visit and went to 
the rectory to inquire about Mass 
and confessions. The Sisters next 
door gave us a warm welcome and 
lavished their Southern hospitality 
upon us. They had exactly six va- 
cant beds. Saturday we went to 
Mass and received Communion. 
After breakfast, and our first taste 
of Louisiana coffee, we went to 
confession. A sight-seeing tour with 
the local nuns was arranged. The 
avenues of palm trees, the sunken 
gardens, oleanders, the banana trees, 
the old Spanish moss hanging from 
the trees and, last, but not least, the 
Spanish and French architecture 
with its beautiful iron grillwork, 
were wonderful to see. To the two 
Jamaicans it brought back memo- 
ries of Jamaica. For the young and 
inexperienced it was a glimpse of 
their future homeland. Back on the 
ship, we waved farewell. 

The Caribbean sea was very 
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rough, and in spite of all the cargo, 
our ship was tossed about. We had 
a little party to commemorate a 
feast day. Someone had given us a 
bag of pecans in New Orleans. We 
had a nut party, while the other 
passengers were indulging in a 
cocktail party. One Sister went to 
the fountain to get a couple of 
glasses of cold water. Suddenly the 
ship lurched. We heard a crash as 
she dropped and broke the glasses. 
An officer came dashing up, and in 
his bewilderment at finding a Sister 
said, “Are you thirsty?” He helped 
to pick up the pieces and remarked 
how hot it was. Sister observed, 


“There’s nothing like a cold drink 
of water to quench your thirst.” 
Innocence abroad! 

At Balboa our ship docked at 8 


p.M. It was too late to call the Mary- 
knoll Sisters at such an hour. We 
walked through the warehouse, and 
as we approached the gate we heard 
a deep voice from behind us. It was 
the chief officer running to ask 
whether we had a pass. (He must 
have known we didn’t have one, as 
he is the one who hands them out.) 
With blank expressions we mur- 
mured, “No, we haven't.” He put 
in a good word for us at the gate, 
however. 

Meanwhile, the Maryknoll Sisters 
traced us. Someone had gotten off 
at Cristobal and called the Sisters to 
tell them there were Religious pass- 
ing through the canal. They drove 
us to their small convent. Time 
passed by very rapidly, until our 
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watches said 10:30. After some re- 
freshments the Sisters drove us to 
the pier. We all felt a little guilty 
as we passed the gate, and the clerk 
had a grin which he tried to hide. 
He seemed to know that we should 
not be out after dark. 

We found the Pacific not much 
different from our mighty Atlantic. 
We looked back till our eyes could 
scarcely distinguish the last bit of 
land. We passed the Isle de Docos, 
uninhabited by man but infested 
with rats. Years ago, according to 
legends, pirates buried many treas- 
ures there, and for a small fee the 
Costa Rican government will allow 
people to search. 

We were given three long, official 
documents to fill out and return to 
the chief at the end of the week. 
There was so much information to 
give, from the color of our eyes to 
how many needles and pins we had 
in the bottom of our eight suit 
cases. 

The Santa Cruz islands were our 
first sight of land after we left Pan- 
ama. As the chief steward was 
showing us some pictures after din- 
ner, we noticed that the ship made 
a complete turn. He told us it 
meant nothing, but he became pale 
and looked worried. After a few 
seconds he rushed to the bridge to 
find out the why-fors. The pilot 
had discovered that the water was 
covered with volcanic ash. Under- 
water volcanoes were active. We 
changed course twice so that we 
might avoid them. 
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At Port Moresby we found that 
the four going to the Solomons 
would not have to go all the way 
down to Sydney. Accordingly, the 
ship sailed on with only two of the 
Sisters, both assigned to work in 
Australia. 

We were to fly to Lae in eastern 
New Guinea. Before we left we 
had an opportunity to visit the na- 
tive hospital. They have beds and 
mattresses there now. Some native 
patients aren’t used to them as yet, 
and when the nurse isn’t around 
they crawl under the bed and make 
themselves comfortable. 

The flight to Lae took only about 
two hours and Bishop Appelhans 
met us there to escort us to the 
near-by convent of the Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost. Out of Lae we took 
an army plane which had not been 
converted for passengers, but we 
were comfortable all the same. We 
arrived in Rabaul at 8:45. 


In Torokino we were met by our 
Mother Superior and other Sisters. 
We had only 15 minutes there and 
then had to say good-by to the third 
of our six. It was hard to part with 
her, but she had such a happy face 
and looked so much at home that 
we were glad for her. 

On the last lap of our journey 
we were only four passengers, a 
man and the three of us. The pilot 
took us up to the front and showed 
us all the gadgets and how they 
work. We landed at Henderson 
Field on Guadalcanal about 3 P.M. 
The customs officer drove us to the 
mission station in his jeep. Bishop 
Aubin was the first to greet us and 
with much surprise, as he thought 
we were in Sydney. After all the 
greetings, Mother took us to the 
house, where we _ changed to 
“whites.” Now we are waiting for 
the bishop’s boat to take us to our 
stations. Our mission life begins. 


me 


No Greater Sorrow 


There is a story told by the able Negro minister, the Rev. Milton Galamison 
of Siloam Presbyterian church in Brooklyn, of a parishioner whose young 
son was killed by a hit-and-run driver. The child died in acute pain, his little 
body mangled by the accident. In bitter grief the father thrust his way into 
the minister’s study and shouted in sobbing defiance, “You and your God! 
How would He let a little boy die like that, if He’s so merciful and just? 
Where was this precious God of yours when my son was killed?” 
And the answer came in gentle tones: “He was right where He was 
when His Son was killed.” 
When Sorrow Comes by Grace Perkins Oursler and April Armstrong. 
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To Tip or Not 


To Tip 


By O. A. BATTISTA 


Condensed from the Apostle* 


mum  Hriary, a_ fresh 

graduate of McGill univer- 
sity, Montreal, didn’t have much 
loose change when he arrived in 
New York City recently. He gave a 
cab driver a 5¢ tip on a 60¢ fare. 
“Say, fellow,” smiled the cabby 
sourly at him, “ya sure you can 
spare it? Here, ya better keep the 
nickel; ya might get hard up for a 
cup of coffee.” 

By the time young Hillary got 
to his hotel room, after lightly 
palming the doorman and the bell- 
hop, the full force of the disgrun- 
tled cabby’s remarks hit home. He 
resolved that he was through with 


tipping. But it was a_ short-lived 
resolution. At dinner that night, he 


came across with the minimum 
10%. He didn’t know exactly why. 
The reason seemed to be a com- 
bination of seeing other people do- 
ing it, reading the waiter’s look, 
and generally feeling that he was 
being blackmailed. He’s been tip- 
ping ever since, just like millions 
of other people who fork over an 
estimated $2 billion in gratuities 


*P.O. -Box 87, 


2 billion business is surviving everyone's 


each year. But to Bill Hillary the 
whole tipping business is a racket. 

Is tipping really a racket? There 
are just about as many pro answers 
to that question as there are con. 
But one thing is certain. The habit, 
the evil, or the what-you-call-it is 
here to stay. Those few states with 
laws to abolish tipping have found 
them so ineffective that they wiped 
them off the books. 

One man who would vote all out 
for tipping is a doorman at a New 
York hotel. The management was 
quite surprised when, after loafing 
for a while, he applied for his old 
job at the age of 65. “My son is 
through at Harvard,” he told them, 
“and the girls are at finishing 
school. Now that my wife is dead, 
it’s just too boring around the 
house.” His tips had sent the chil- 
dren through college. 

Harry Wright, a Philadelphia 
businessman, knows the economics 
of the tipping business. In one year 
he paid $24.75 in tips for checking 
a $10 hat! 

What do people on the receiving 
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end have to say? Mrs. Imogene 
Wright is a waitress in Washing- 
ton, D.C.’s Hotel Statler, and the 
author of Handbook for Wait- 
resses. The Senate Finance com- 
mittee, intent on finding out the 
incomes of restaurant workers for 
social security tax purposes, called 
Mrs. Wright because of the start- 
ling statistics in her book. 

Tipping is big business, Mrs. 
Wright’s information showed. She 
told the Senators that gratuities to- 
taling an estimated $7,500,000 ex- 
change palms in the U.S. each day! 
There are approximately 3 million 
waiters and waitresses in more 
than 500,000 eating places. Twenty- 
five per cent of American meals 
are eaten outside the home. The 
daily take of waiters and waitresses 
is anywhere from 50¢ to $5 and 
better. 

Waitress Wright, who has inter- 
viewed fellow workers in major 
cities, told the senators, “Most 
waitresses would like to see tipping 
abolished and a minimum wage in- 
stituted. We hope you can give 
waitresses and waiters the feeling 
that those who live to be 60 will 
be as well taken care of as the 
workers in the more fixed salary 
brackets.” Mrs. Wright hits a good 
nail on the head. Undoubtedly, 
much of the aggressiveness of 
many who are tip-anxious comes 
from their feeling of insecurity. 
They have to make hay while the 
silver shines. 

A few years ago, a Fortune mag- 


December 


azine survey backed up Mrs. 
Wright’s summary. The poll show- 
ed that only 23% of Pullman por- 
ters, redcaps, waiters, and bellboys 
favored tipping. But they promptly 
countered with a fair and reason- 
able demand. “If tipping is outlaw- 
ed,” they all said, “better wage 
scales must be guaranteed.” 

A civilian waiter in the officers’ 
club of the Philadelphia Naval sta- 
tion, where tipping 1s strictly taboo, 
told me, “I never would want a 
job again where I had to rely on 
tips to make ends meet. Here, | 
know what the weekly paycheck is 
going to be ahead of time. Ever 
since I started this job my stomach 
ulcer has quit bothering me, and 
my family is astonished at the 
change in my disposition.” 

In her testimony Mrs. Wright 


proposed two possible ways to take 
much of the sting out of tipping. 
Her first proposal was to adopt the 
European system. In Europe, the 
establishment adds 10 or 15% to 


the guest’s check. The second 
would be a satisfactory minimum- 
wage law for employees now de- 
pending on tips for the bulk of 
their pay. 

For those who argue that tipping 
makes the customer uncomfortable, 
or disgruntles a waiter who has 
just catered to a $20 check with a 
60¢ gratuity, either suggestion 
strikes a favorable chord. Another 
argument is the fact that airline 
hostesses are not permitted to ac- 
cept tips. Yet the efficiency of their 
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service is always unusually high. 

A friend who returned recently 
from Europe tells me that upping 
is well under control there, except 
when American tourists show up. 
Tipping is taboo in France, Italy, 
or Switzerland. A_ flat service 
charge has been substituted in 
hotels and restaurants. When 
American tourists slap down a 
healthy additional “American” tip 
the last person to object is the wait- 
er. But it embarrasses native citi- 
zens brought up on the no-tipping 
rule. 

There is another side to tipping. 
By the size of your tip, you can 
praise or frown upon the service 
you have received. A small tip or 
none at all can be more effective 
than a complaint to the manage- 
ment. A large tip will encourage 
good service in the future. 

3ut a tip in advance can back- 
fire. On boarding his train in Phil- 
adelphia, a gentleman cornered his 
Pullman porter and told him, “I 
have a habit of oversleeping my 
destination, and my disposition fre- 
quently is most unpleasant when 
someone tries to waken me. Pay no 
attention to what I say. Just be sure 
to get me off the train at Fort 
Wayne, Ind.” The traveler slipped 
the porter a $5 bill and headed for 
the dining car. The next morning 
an infuriated passenger raised the 
platform roof when the train pulled 
into Chicago. After the passenger 
had exhausted himself, the con- 
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ductor turned to the porter and 
said, “There’s what I call an angry 
man.” The dazed porter replied, 
“Conductor, if you think he’s an 
angry man, you should have seen 
the fellow I put off at Fort 
Wayne.” 

Most hat-check concessions are 
operated strictly on a_kick-back 
basis. In other words, the pleasant 
young thing smiling sweetly when 
you drop a quarter in the conspicu- 
ous basket will collect only a frae- 
tion of it. The rest goes to the own- 
er of the concession. That is a 
major abuse in the tipping business. 
Various drives have been started to 
make the owner of a hat-check con- 
cession post the schedule of wages 
paid to his employee, and show 
how much the employee gets from 
tips. 

The word “tip,” it is claimed, 
originated in England in an em 
vironment of blackmail. English 
inns had slotted boxes with the let- 
ters “T.I.P.” inscribed on them. 
The initials stood for “To Insure 
Promptness.” 

Incidentally, what sort of tipper 
are you? There are four kinds: the 
one who tips lavishly to impress; 
the overtipper who is afraid of re- 
taliation; the sentimentalist who 
digs deep into his pocket out of 
pity; the calculating type who al- 
locates so much for tipping and 
distributes it in such a way that 
every nickel will bring him top- 
quality service. 
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God hangs tie greatest weights upon the smallest wires 


The Trials of Madame Acarte 


By SELDEN P. DELANY 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


i IvEs of saints sometimes 
L make humorous reading. 
This is not so much because 
of the saints’ sense of humor, as 
because of the way Providence 
often fashions their careers. God 
seems to insist on getting things 
done His way, even though people 
try to frustrate His designs. 

The story of Madame Acarie 
shows that God wanted a definite 
work to be done. Her mother, her 
husband, her doctors, even some of 
the clergy tried to put obstacles in 
the way; but God either brushed 
them aside or made them do His 
bidding in spite of themselves. 

She wanted to become a nun, but 
her mother would not hear of it. 
She asked permission to become a 
nursing Sister; again her mother 
refused and insisted on her marry- 
ing. The mother had chosen a hus- 
band for her, Pierre Acarie, who 
had been a king’s councilor. When 
they were married she was a little 
over 16. 

Pierre Acarie was a hotheaded, 
adventurer, with _ little 
sense. He was indolent 


fantastic 
common 
and critical at home, given to teas- 
ing his wife, and passed quickly 


*Married Saints. 


Copyright, 1935, by Longmans, Green and Co. 


from coarse laughter to uncontrol- 
led anger. 

Acarie thought it his duty to 
censor his wife’s reading. One day 
he went into a rage when he found 
her reading a new romance, Ama- 
dis, and absolutely forbade her to 
read romances. He asked his con- 
fessor to lend him a supply of the 
kind of books she ought to read. 

A few days later the mid young 
wife found on her desk a pile of 
books on the spiritual life, which 
she proceeded dutifully to read. 
The books 
brand-new world of mystical reality. 
They seemed to give her a new 
heart, a new soul, a new under- 
standing. She lost her timidity and 
became more decisive and efficient 
in the management of her house- 
hold. Her husband perceived the 
change but did not understand 
what had come over her. Perhaps 
he suspected that she had fallen in 
love with someone else, as indeed 


introduced her to a 


she had. 

Of all the husbands who have 
dictated what their wives should 
read, Pierre Acarie deserves the 
palm. The results, both immediate 
and ultimate, were astounding. 


Reprinted, 1950, by 


60 the Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 338 pp. $2.75. 
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Madame <Acarie attained at once 
to the higher reaches of contem- 
plative prayer. She often fell into 


ecstasy, sometimes at awkward 
moments. Once it happened when 
she was talking with her husband's 
mother. It was possibly the highest 
compliment ever to be paid by a 
wife to her mother-in-law. The 
good lady went about repeating to 
her friends, “What ails my daugh- 
ter? I do not know her; my satis- 
faction with her has not lasted 
long.” 

The ecstatic states had no bad 
effect on her health. In fact, accord- 
ing to her biographer, Duval, who 
was for a time her confessor, “she 
daily became fatter and more high- 
ly colored.” 

Neither did they interfere with 
her bearing of children. They came 
rapidly from her 22nd vear on. 
Three had been born before the 
ecstasies began: in 1584, 1585, and 
1587. Three more were to come, in 
1589, 1590, and 1592. All were 
healthy children, three boys and 
three girls. 

Though she was never really ill, 
the doctors whom her worried hus- 
band consulted that her 
complexion. was more rosy when 
she came out of the ecstasies. She 
must have too much blood, they 
thought, so they ordered her to be 
bled. For three years at least even 
her confessors did not know what 
to think of her frequent ecstasies. 
Madame <Acarie could not read 
spiritual books without immediate- 


noticed 


ly falling into ecstasy. When she 
had someone read them to her, she 
usually kept on the natural plane. 
When alone she often played the 
spinet to distract herszlf from con- 
templation. However she gradually 
gained better control over her inner 
life and the ecstasies became less 
frequent. 

Madame Acarie also received the 
stigmata in her hands and _ feet. 
She concealed her hands as much 
as possible; and as she had three 
times broken her ankles and in her 
later years walked on crutches, few 
people knew of the infirmity in her 
feet. 

Pierre Acarie somewhat 
chagrined at the spiritual progress 
of his wife and her growing fe- 
nown as a mystic. He began to 
study books of piety. He even went 
to the expense of having some of 
the writings of the Blessed Angela 
of Foligno translated into Freneh, 
and presented them to his wife. 
One sympathizes with his hurt 
feelings when she refused to read 
them they dis- 
tracted her from her inner life. 

One does not sympathize with 
the actions to which his hurt pride 
then led him. He began to make 
life uncomfortable for her at home. 
He maligned her to the priests as 
a hysterical woman puffed up with 
pride by her dangerous illusions. 
They believed him because, as the 
Abbé Brémond remarks, “many 
priests are always ready to believe 


was 


because she. said 


anything said against the mystics.” 
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One Sunday he took his whole 
household, including the servants, 
to hear a special preacher. He had 
already primed the preacher to 
hold up to scorn any woman whose 
devotions led her to neglect home 
duties. When some of the servants 
asked Madame <Acarie what she 
thought of the sermon, she laughed 
and said it would soon be forgot- 
ten. 

Actually, she never neglected her 
household duties. She often left 
the church immediately after re- 
ceiving Communion, to get her 
husband’s breakfast. She may have 
been unduly conscientious in trying 
to protect the servants from his too 
great familiarity with them, but 
otherwise she let him go his own 


way. By his reckless spending he 
was speedily reducing his wife and 
children to poverty. He was no 
doubt a man of good intentions, 
but weak in good judgment. He 
therefore was an easy prey to sharp- 
schemes. 


ers with get-rich-quick 
Then, for political reasons, Acarie 
had to spend four years in exile. 
During this period Madame Acarie 
saved her house and restored her 
husband's good name. It would 
take too long to explain his finan- 
cial disgrace; but his wife mastered 
the case, drew up the brief in his 
defense and herself acted as the 
attorney before the court. She won 
his complete exoneration. 

She said she would never be 
guilty of the crime of driving her 
daughters into a convent; if they 
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went they must go of their own 
free will. For this reason she taught 
them to carry themselves well and 
dress neatly and attractively accord- 
ing to the fashion. She would not 
have it said that they entered the 
Religious life because no one would 
marry them. Her three daughters 
did become Carmelites, and two of 
her sons became priests. 

Her second daughter, Marguerite 
du Saint-Sacrement, was an ideal 
Carmelite. Direct, brisk, and sim- 
ple in speech, she gave the impres- 
sion to outsiders of being almost 
silly. Even her mother thought her 
daughter’s inner life must be in a 
deplorable condition. So she asked 
Marguerite for criticism as to her 
own spiritual state. The daughter re- 
plied without hesitation, “You must 
mortify self, for, though you have 
taught others so much, you have 
always followed your own inclina- 
tions, and, good though they are, 
there is too much of your own 
judgment in your actions. That is 
what you must let die within you.” 
Madame Acarie told some Sisters 
of this advice, and they later ex- 
pressed their surprise to Sister Mar- 
gucrite, saying with a smile, “What 
behavior!” 

“Then why did she ask me?” she 
replied. “She knows me to be noth- 
ing but a giddy ass! I could not say 
anything else but what I thought.” 

M. Gauthier, Councilor of State, 
an intimate friend, testified on oath 
during the process for her canoni- 
zation that Madame Acarie was re- 
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sponsible for at least 10,000 conver- 
sions. The King, Henry IV, said 
that he valued her good opinion as 
highly as that of anyone in Paris. 
She awoke seriousness of mind in 
all who came near her. 

While Acarie was in exile, his 
wife, with a number of secular ladies 
who often gathered at her home, 
formed the Congregation de Sainte- 
Genevieve. Their purpose was to 
enable them to live a holy life in 
common and instruct little girls. At 
first they wore hoods, but the hoods 
were so becoming that they became 
the fashion among the smart ladies 
of Paris. Madame Acarie then got 
them to give up wearing any dis- 
tinctive garb. This Congregation 
prepared the ground for the found- 
ing of Carmelite and Ursuline 
houses in France, as most of its 
members joined those two new Or- 
ders. 

Still living with her husband, 
Madame Acarie selected and train- 
ed young women who afterwards 
became Carmelites. While occupied 
with this work of testing candi- 
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dates, her house became a center of 
religious activity. Her husband 
often became a troublesome inter- 
loper, even going so far as to read 
some of the letters addressed by 
aristocratic young women to his 
wife. He was quite frank in ex- 
pressing his irritation, as when he 
said, “It is uncommonly inconveni- 
ent to have such a saintly wife and 
one so skilled in giving advice.” 

However, he received some con- 
solation in entertaining charming 
young ladies while they were wait- 
ing to discuss their vocation with 
his wife. One of them took him for 
a drive. She was so pleasant that 
he remarked to his wife that it was 
criminal for such a young woman 
to become a nun. But she after- 
wards became a Mother Superior. 

Pierre Acarie died in 1613. Soon 
afterwards his widow joined the 
Carmelites, but only as a lay Sister, 
taking the name Marie of the In- 
carnation. She lived first in the con- 
vent at Amiens, but later was trans- 
ferred to Pontoise, where she died 
in 1618. She was beatified in 1791. 


Election 


Now that elections are so much in the air, it is well to remember that there are 
many ways of choosing. One I like best was that used to find a burgomaster 
in one of the Free Imperial cities of the old Germany, where the municipality 
assembled round a table and laid their heads and beards upon it. A louse was 
then introduced and placed in the middle of the table, and he whose beard 
it selected and marched into became the burgomaster for the next year. 

From Séill Talking at Random by Douglas Woodruff (London: Hollis & Carter. 1948). 
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America’s Second Crusade 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


4 America’s second crusade 
succeed? More than 200,000 
Americans died and almost 600,000 
were wounded. There were post- 
war crimes caused by young men’s 
shock and maladjustment after be- 
ing in combat. There was a huge 
depletion of our resources in tim- 
ber, oil, iron ore and other metals. 
We came out of the war with a 
probably unredeemable debt of 
about one quarter of a trillion dol- 
lars. We have never known such a 
burden in our history. 

Were these losses of men and 
material justified? Were they un- 
avoidable? If we speak in military 
terms, of course, the crusade was a 
victory. But when we ask for the 
fruits of victory now, the answers 
sound hollow and unconvincing. 

After the Ist World War there 
were some fairly honest plebiscites. 
There were also some unjust ter- 
ritorial arrangements. But the usual 
way to change a frontier after the 
2nd World War throw 
everyone out bag and baggage— 
and with very little baggage. 


Was to 


No war has ever killed so many 
people. No war has left so many 
people miserable, uprooted, desti- 
tute, and dispossessed. Before the 
war, there were 14 million Ger- 
mans in east Germany, in Sudeten- 
land, and in Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
and Rumania. Those people were 
driven out. 

Millions of Poles were expelled 
from their homes in the section east 
of the so-called Curzon Line. They 
were resettled in other parts of Po- 
land. Several hundred thousand 
Finns fled from parts of Finland 
seized by Russia. At least a million 
persons, Poles, Russians, Ukraini- 
ans, Yugoslavs, Letts, Lithuanians, 
and Estonians became refugees 
when they saw that the Soviets 
would take their lands and rule 
them. 

No one consulted the people af- 
fected when the drastic surgery on 
Europe’s boundaries was carried 
out. If the people had been allowed 
to vote, they would have rejected 
every one of those changes. 

Most people in eastern Poland 


*America’s 2nd Crusade. Copyright, 1950, by Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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and the Baltic states did not wish 
to become Soviet citizens. Probably 
not one person in 100 in East Prus- 
sia, Silesia, and other ethnically 
German territories Polish 
or Soviet rule. What a mockery, 
then, has been made of the first 
three clauses of the Atlantic Char- 
aggrandize 


desired 


ter: “no territorial 
ment,” “no territorial changes that 
do not accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples con- 
cerned,” “the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government 
under which they will live.” 

Nor have the Four Freedoms 
shaped the postwar world. These, 
we recall, were freedom of speech 


and expression, freedom of religion, 


and freedom from fear and want. 
But one main result of the war was 
a vast expansion of communist rule 
in eastern Europe and in east Asia. 
No one can successfully argue that 
this has meant greater freedom of 
speech, expression, and religion, or 
more freedom from want and fear. 

There is eloquent testimony to 
the contrary. Consider the fate of 
Cardinal Mindzenty, of Archbish- 
op Stepinac, of the Protestant lead- 
ers in Hungary, of the many priests 
who have been arrested and mur- 
dered in Soviet satellite states. 
Think of what happens to inde- 
pendent leaders and dissident com- 
munists in these states. 

There is not the slightest relation 
between the Atlantic Charter and 
the Four Freedoms and the _post- 
war world. Woodrow Wilson 





struggled for his Fourteen Points. 
But Franklin D. Roosevelt offered 
no serious objection to the many 
violations of his professed war 
aims. 

Some people say that the gradual 
edging of the U.S. into undeclared 
war was justified. They say that 
German and Japanese _ victory 
would have threatened the U.S, 
even if no invasion of this hem- 
isphere was contemplated. They 
would have a better argument if 
the war had been fought, not as a 
crusade of “a free world against a 
slave world,” but as a cold-blooded 
attempt to keep a balance of power 
in Europe and in Asia. 

Suppose our prewar and war 
diplomacy had kept this purpose in 
mind. Some grave blunders would 
have been avoided. Suppose we had 
observed that Soviet totalitarianism 
was just as objectionable as Ger- 
man and Japanese. American pol 
icy would surely have been differ- 
ent. We might have looked more 
favorably on the viewpoint artlessly 
expressed by then Senator Truman. 
He suggested that we support Rus- 
sia when Germany was winning 
and Germany when Russia was 
winning. 

Our great dilemma was this: we 
could not count on winning the 
war without Russia, and we cer- 
tainly could not hope to win the 
peace with Russia. But we had a 
partial solution for the dilemma. 
One of the ablest men in the Amer- 
ican diplomatic service suggested 
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this to me in a private conversa- 
tion: “We should have made peace 
with Germany and Japan when 
they were too weak to be a threat 
to us and still strong enough to be 
useful partners in a_ coalition 
against the Soviet Union.” 

But such realism was at a hope- 
less discount in a crusading at- 
mosphere. Our policy created a 
huge power vacuum in Europe and 
in Asia. It left Russia the one 
strong military power in both those 
continents. Then the U.S. belated- 
ly offered resistance when the So- 
viet leaders acted just as anyone 
might have expected them to act in 
view of their political record and 
philosophy. 

An old friend whom I met in 
Paris in 1946, a shrewd and witty 
British journalist, gave this view of 
the situation which followed the 
war: “You know, Hitler really won 
this war—in the person of Stalin.” 

After Pearl Harbor and the Ger- 
man declaration of war, the USS., 
of course, had a stake in the success 
of the Red army. This, however, 
does not justify the policy of one- 
sided appeasement we followed at 
Teheran and Yalta. 

If one looks farther back, before 
our hands were tied diplomatically 
by getting into the war, we certain- 
ly were not obliged to defend the 
Soviet Union against possible at- 
tacks from Germany and Japan. 
The most hopeful means of dealing 
with the totalitarian threat would 
have been for the western powers 
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to have maintained a hands-off pol- 
icy in eastern Europe. 

If we had done that, we might 
have expected the two totalitarian 
regimes to shoot it out to their 
heart’s content. But anyone who 
spoke for such an elementary com- 
mon-sense policy was labeled an ap- 
peaser or a fascist. There were re- 
peated signs that Hitler’s ambitions 
were continental, not overseas, that 
he desired to move toward the East, 
not toward the West. Those signs 
were overlooked. 

Even after our alliance with Rus- 
sia, we had room to maneuver. We 
could have been as aloof toward 
Stalin as he was toward us. We 
have enough evidence to know that 
the chance of making a reasonable 
peace with a non-nazi German 
government would have justified 
an attempt. The “unconditional 
surrender” formula made that im- 
possible. With a blind optimism 
that now seems fantastic, the men 
responsible for American foreign 
policy staked everything on their 
improbable assumption that Russia 
would be a cooperative do-gooder 
in an ideal postwar world. 

For what kind of world are we 
living in today? Is it not very much 
like the world we would have faced 
if the crusade had never taken 
place, if Hitler had been allowed 
to go eastward, if Germany had 
dominated eastern Europe and 
Japan eastern Asia? Is there not a 
“this is where we came in” atmos- 
phere, very reminiscent of the time 
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when there was constant, uneasy 
speculation as to where the next 
expansionist move would take 
place? The difference is that Mos- 
cow has replaced Berlin and Tokyo. 

Secret agents of foreign powers? 
We need not worry about nazis or 
Japanese. But the exposure of a 
dangerously effective Soviet spy 
ring in Canada, the proof that So- 
viet agents had the run of confi- 
dential State department papers, 
the revelations of Soviet espionage 
in this country during the war—all 
these things show that the same 
danger still exists but comes from 
another source. 

Moral corruption? 


We 


have 


agreed to and sometimes promoted 


some of the most outrageous in- 
justices in history: the mutilation 
of Poland, 
lions from 
slave labor. 

Justice for oppressed peoples? AI- 


the uprooting of mil- 
their homes, the use of 


most every day we hear news from 
Eastern Europe that shows us how 
far this ideal is from being realized. 

We have indeed destroyed the 
totalitarian regimes we fought. But 
a new and more dangerous threat 
emerged in the very process of win- 
ning the victory. The idea that we 
would eliminate the totalitarian 
menace to peace and freedom while 
extending the dominion of the ham- 
mer and sickle has been proved a 
humbug, a hoax, and a pitiful de- 
lusion. 

Looking back of the diplomatic 
history of the war, we can see ten 
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major blunders which helped to put 
the West in the unfavorable posi- 
tion it holds today. They were: 

1. The guarantee of support 
which Britain gave Poland “in the 
event of any action which clearly 
threatened Polish independence.” 
That promise, hastily given in 1939, 
proved impossible to keep. It did 
not help the Poles in their struggle 
against the Germans. It was not re- 
garded as applicable against Russia 
when the Soviet Union invaded 
eastern Poland, with Hitler’s full 
understanding and complicity. 

2. Our failure to accept Konoye’s 
overtures for a negotiated peace in 
the Far East. The futility of our 
crusade for China becomes clearer 
all the time. 

3. The “unconditional surrender” 
slogan which Roosevelt tossed off at 
Casablanca in January, 1943. This 
was a godsend to Goebbels and a 
tremendous blow to the morale and 
effectiveness of underground groups 
working against Hitler. 

4. The policy of “getting along” 
with Stalin by all-out appeasement, 
We gave him all the munitions and 
supplies he wanted and asked for 
nothing in return. 

5. Failure to invade the Balkans, 
as Churchill again and 
again. This mistake was the result 
partly of the policy of appeasing 
Stalin and partly of the narrow 
military conception of the war 
which dominated the thinking of 
the War department. They tended 
to regard the war as a kind of big 


urged 
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football game, in which victory 
alone mattered. 

6. The endorsement by Roosevelt 
and Churchill in 1944 of the pre- 
posterous Morgenthau Plan for the 
economic destruction of Germany. 
To be sure, the full extravagance of 
this scheme was never put into 
practice. But enough of its vindic- 
tive spirit got into the Potsdam 
Declaration and the regulations for 
military government to work great 
harm to our interests and to Euro- 
pean recovery. 


The bribing of Stalin, at Chi- 


na’s expense, to enter the Far East- 


ern war, and not making clear, 
until the last moment, that uncon- 
ditional surrender, for Japan, did 
not mean the elimination of the em- 
peror. Those were grave mistakes. 
They were fraught with fateful 
consequences for our interests in 
the Orient. There was danger from 
Russia, and we could not depend 
on China. It was to our interest to 
enlist Japan as an ally. Had those 
facts been intelligently appreciated, 
a balance of power far more favor- 
able to the U.S. would now exist 
in East Asia. 

8. Our failure, for political rea- 
sons, to exploit the military oppor- 
tunities of the last weeks of the war 
in Europe. Especially notable was 
our failure to press on and seize 
Berlin and Prague. Then we failed 
to insist on direct land 
Berlin in the arrangements about 
the occupation of Germany. 

9, Our disregard of the advice of 


access to 


experts, and the basing of our for- 
eign policy on “hunches” of amateurs 
and dilettantes. Conspicuous exam- 
ples of unfitness in high places were 
Harry Hopkins as adviser on Rus- 
sia, Edward R. Stettinius as Secre- 
tary of State, Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., as policy framer on Germany, 
and Edwin W. Pauley as repara- 
tions commissioner. A parallel mis- 
take was the laxness which allowed 
communist sympathizers to get into 
the OWI, OSS, and other impor- 
tant agencies. 

10. The hasty launching of the 
UN. It was given neither a definite 
peace settlement to sustain nor the 
power to be an effective arbiter be- 
tween great powers. It was as if an 
architect should create an elaborate 
second story of a building and neg- 
lect to build a firm and solid foun- 
dation. 

These were unmistakable blun- 
ders which no future historical rev- 
elations can justify or explain away. 
In these blunders we find why com- 
plete military victory in the second 
crusade was followed by such com- 
plete political frustration. Perhaps 
the supreme irony of the war’s 
aftermath is that the U.S. must de- 
pend more and more on the good 
will and cooperation of the peoples 
against whom it waged war, the 
Germans and the Japanese. 

We must recognize the bankrupt- 
cy of the illusions for which we 
fought our second crusade. That is 
the essential step in curing the con- 
sequences of those illusions. 











Christmas at 


Our House 


By GERTRUDE S. CLEARY 


Condensed from Common Ground* 


HRistMas is a holy day,” 

mother said. “A time to 

remember God’s poor, not 

just a day for giving pres- 
ents.” That’s why Santa ran a poor 
second to the Babe of Bethlehem 
in our household. I might be pleas- 
antly surprised with my gifts, but it 
was impossible for me to be disap- 
pointed. 

On the last day of school before 
the Christmas recess, the eighth- 
graders had their traditional Christ- 
mas play. The prettiest girl had 
been Mary, lovely and fresh in a 
blue satin evening gown. The best 
boy was Joseph. His beard was gray 
and heavy. There must have been 
chloroform in the glue, for he had 
a hard time staying awake during 
his performance. I was proud to see 
the three wise men because their 
costumes had come from our house. 
The tallest one wore father’s faded 
gray bathrobe; next came the leg- 
endary Negro in uncle Jack’s pur- 
ple robe; the shortest wore my 
brother Ed’s gaudy striped bath- 
robe. My sister Loretto played the 
piano for the carols. 


*20 W. 40th St., New York City, 18. 





We trooped back to our class- 
rooms. Carefully we gathered up 
the presents we had been making 
for our parents since Thanksgiving, 
I was proud of father’s pen wiper 
made of scraps stitched together 
with red and green string. I knew 
mother would love the book I’d 
made for her. Beneath the red and 
green drawing paper were 12 pages 
of my best Palmer penmanship. 
Between the pages was a calendar 
complete with Friday abstinenee 
fishes. The entire work, tied with 
tinsel, made a gay and substantial 
gift. 

Sister thanked us with grateful 
tears for the black cotton umbrella 
we had slipped on her desk that 
morning. She wished us a_ holy 
Christmas, and gave each of us a 
holy card of the Bethlehem scene. 

The minute I got home, I went 
over my Christmas list for the 20th 
time—sheer, cold, businesslike plan- 
ning. This was the shopping that 
had to be done at the local five- 
and-ten. 

I rechecked my long list against 
my meager budget. After lunch I 
Winter, 1948, 69 
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called on the neighbors to see if I 
could take packages to the post 
office for them. By suppertime I'd 
spent hours in the post office and 
had increased my holdings by 11¢. 

After supper father came home 
with some boxes of candy which 
neighbors had asked him to buy 
wholesale. We children started out 
to deliver the boxes. 

Ed and Loretto took turns pull- 
ing the sled. It glided majestically 
on the hard snow. We searched the 
sky for the Star of the East. 

“Loretto,” Ed said, “let’s have 
Evie take the candy in to Miss 
Kelly. Evie looks so little and cold 
she'll get more than we would.” 

Miss Kelly was pleased at having 
her fine cheap candy brought to 
her door. “You poor little thing,” 
she said. “Out alone on a night 
like this.” She slipped a quarter 
into my hand. 

Mrs. Hood felt so sad to see me 
cold and lonely that she made me 
a cup of hot cocoa with a marsh- 
mallow floating on top. That made 
my partners angry; they had to 
wait out in the cold too long. Ed 
delivered the next box just to warm 
up. Mr. Burke gave him only a 
dime. After Loretto had a turn at 
going in and warming up, we went 
back to our old system. The least 
I received was 15¢. I made sure I 
secured three pieces of candy each 
time it was offered. We arrived 
home at ten o'clock. Ed, who was 
treasurer, counted our earnings. We 
netted 50¢ apiece. Tired as I was 
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from the fresh air and late hour, I 
checked my Christmas list again. 
The next day, Saturday, was my 
last day for earning money, and | 
went at it with vigor. By nightfall 
my stock pile had hit almost $1. 
On Sunday, Ed, Loretto, and I 
planned and argued over the pres- 
ents we'd “go together on.” My per- 
centage was 15¢. Ed was delegated 
to purchase uncle Jack’s tobacco. 
Loretto took on aunt Kate’s ear- 
rings. Mother made Christmas 


cookies and planned her grocery 
shopping for Monday. Father went 
to choir rehearsal. We made trips 
to the basement and dug out other 
years’ Christmas wreaths and deco- 


rations. 


lor weeks now, I had scrutinized 
the wares at the five-and-ten. I 
knew which counter to attack first. 
One matter plagued me. I knew 
father would be delighted with the 
present I’d made for him, especially 
since Loretto and Ed had reluctant- 
ly agreed to make it functional by 
giving him a pen. But Ed and 
Loretto were getting mother addi- 
tional store presents. I had to arrive 
at some selection for her within my 
budget. According to her credo, 
it must be something she really 
needed. 

I bought three pennants for Ed: 
Illinois, Northwestern, and Notre 
Dame. I could imagine how proud 
he would be to tack them on his 
bedroom wall. They were 10¢ 
apiece, three for a quarter. I hesi- 
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tated over the price, but three 
seemed so much more handsome 
than one. 

By the time I closed this transac- 
tion, I had lost a mitten and been 
jostled unmercifully. I regretted my 
decision to buy Loretto some Sweet 
Pea perfume. What if someone 
knocked the bottle out of my hand? 
However, my choice had followed 
weeks of indecision and I felt pow- 
erless to change it. A row of fat 
women formed a barricade in front 
of the perfume counter. I wriggled 
through to the counter and told the 
salesgirl what I wanted. All along 
I had pictured receiving the per- 
fume as it was displayed. I was 
shocked when she put the bare bot- 
tle in a paper bag. 

“But I want it wrapped like 
that,” I protested, pointing to the 
one on the rack. 

“Aw, gwan home and tell your 
ma she wants yuh,” she answered 
in a voice of consummate fatigue. 
“Gimme 15¢.” 

“They'll wrap it for you in the 
back of the store, Evie,” one of our 
neighbors shouted to me. 

I pushed my way to the desk at 
the rear. 

“Please wrap this just like the 
one at the perfume counter,” I 
begged the girl. 

Wide-eyed, I watched her trans- 
form my unpretentious bottle of 
perfume into a gift fit for a queen. 
She hid the gorgeous box under 
silver paper dotted with real holly 
berries. Generously, she wound red 
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ribbon around it. Deftly, she slipped 
an artificial poinsettia on top. 
“Okay?” she asked, pleased with 
her magic. 
“Gorgeous,” I replied, reaching 


for the package. 

“Fifteen cents,” she said. 

This bit of Yuletide commercial- 
ism stunned me. From the way she 
looked at me, I knew a _ protest 
would be foolhardy. I couldn’t run 
away, because she had the perfume. 
Close to tears, I handed over 15¢ 
and hurried home. 

Mother quickly snatched an ar- 
ticle she was working on at the 
dining-room table and hid it. I 
caught a glimpse of my old familiar 
doll. The room smelled of the doll 
hospital. Mother tried to look casual 
as she returned. She exclaimed over 
Loretto’s present. “Why, she can 
get a hairbow out of that ribbon 
and wear that flower on her coat 
Christmas afternoon. Wasn’t the 
girl lovely to wrap it so nicely for 
you, dear?” 

I didn’t answer, but I felt better, 

“You had almost $1 to spend for 
presents, Evie,” mother reminded 
me. “Remember ten cents of that 
goes into the poor box at the foot 
of the crib Christmas morning. It’s 
His birthday, you know.” 

“But, mother, I won’t have hard- 
ly anything left for your present,” 
I complained. 

“Your love is all the present I 
want, Evie.” Mother kissed me. 
“Really, darling, I don’t need a 
thing.” 
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I went into the kitchen, opened 
the icebox, and inspected the tur- 
key. It was enormous. The stuffing 
swam in a huge kettle, adding its 
spicy aroma to the medley of holi- 
day cooking odors. Mother and 


Loretto dug into the boxes resur- 
rected from the basement. Christ- 
mas wreaths went up in the parlor 
windows. Loretto placed a huge 
red bow on the wreath she hung 
on the front door. Red candles 
Went into green holders. Mother 
placed a bayberry candle on the 
mantel. Her face was warm with 
reminiscence of years of tradition 
as she fondly placed it in its holder. 

Gingerly, Loretto began to un- 
Wrap ornaments. We greeted them 
with loving exclamations. The ex- 
hilaration of welcome familiarity 
settled over us. 

Ed came in. “I believe I'll go for 
the tree now, mom,” he said. “They 
are reducing them and the good 
ones go fast.” 

“Be careful, Ed. See that you get 
a shapely spruce. Don’t pay too 
much.” 

Father came in, a walking candy 
store. “Merry Christmas!” he shout- 
ed. He climbed on a chair and 
tacked a sprig of mistletoe on the 
ceiling between the front and back 
parlors. Mother flushed happily as 
he kissed her. Then came Loretto’s 
turn; next, mine. “Thank God, 
we're all together this happy night,” 
father said. 

“And God help the poor this bit- 
ter night,” mother said. She looked 


December 


out the window at the snow and 
listened to the wind. For a minute 
she shivered. Then, “Give Evie 
some money, Ed,” she commanded. 
She handed me her grocery list. 
“Hurry, Evie,” she admonished. 
“They'll be closing soon.” 

I hurried so as not to miss any- 
thing. Everyone I collided with 
shouted, “Merry Christmas!” 

I dashed back with the parcels 
and opened the back door to the 
spicy, virile odor of pine. I left the 
groceries on the kitchen table and 
ran into the parlor to see the tree. 

“It’s fine, Ed,” mother said. “Nice 
and full.” 

I went to the library table and 
looked over father’s shoulder as he 
wrote Christmas greetings in his 
distinguished hand on the enve- 
lopes in which he placed 50¢ for 
the mailman and garbage man. 

“Didn’t I have baking powder on 
the list, Evie?” mother called from 
the kitchen. 

“Yes, mother,” I replied. “But I 
didn’t have enough money. Mrs. 
Reese said to skip the baking pow- 
der and get the cranberries. She 
said you probably need them more.” 

“Oh, dear. I wanted to try a new 
Christmas pudding with baking 
powder instead of the old soda one. 
I wish I had some baking powder. 
I can’t make this steamed pudding 
without it,’ mother muttered to 
herself. “Come on, everyone. Sup- 
per’s ready.” 


We sat down to our traditional 
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Christmas Eve menu: oyster stew, 
salad, apple pie with a wedge of 
American cheese, and green tea. 
We had a comfortable sense of 
well-being. Loretto and I did the 
dishes later while mother stuffed 
the turkey, and father and Ed put 
the candle holders on the tree. Fa- 
ther put two pails of water near the 
tree in case of fire. Then we went 
into the parlor. Father lit the first 
candle and handed it to Ed. 

“Here, son, put this on top of 
the tree,” he said. “You're taller 
than I this year.” 

Ed’s face flushed with pride as 
he stood on a chair and placed the 
candle on top of the tree. 

“Now then, Evie,” mother said, 
“straight to bed.” 

‘Better hurry,” father added. He 
turned to Ed. “What’s that noise? 
Sound to you like reindeer hoofs?” 

“Sure does. Hurry, Evie. He must 
be on the next block,” Ed said. 

Suddenly I felt alone. Now they 
were having their secret Christmas. 
I resented my exclusion. They 
would have such wonderful fun 
while I lay in the dark awaiting a 
Santa I now knew had _ never 
existed. 

I returned in my pajamas for a 
last look at the tree. They kissed 
me good night quickly, eager to 
be rid of me. I went out to the 
kitchen to kiss father. He was mix- 
ing ingredients in a huge bowl. I 
noticed that the bottle of O Solo 
bourbon had made its annual jour- 
ney from the top pantry shelf. 
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I lay in bed looking at the ceil- 
ing. I heard the front door open 
and close frequently. Uncle Jack 
and Aunt Kate were in the parlor. 
I tried to identify neighbors and 
relatives by their voices. Fragments 
of conversation reached my ears. 
“Do you really think she believes?” 
“Of course she does. She’s an awful 
baby about some things.” “I thought 
she spotted that doll when she came 
in.” “I believed until I was in the 
fourth grade.” Next year I'd tell 
them. 

I rolled over sleepily when the 
alarm went off at 5 a.m. Then I 
dashed out of bed. Quickly I gath- 
ered in my arms the doll who was 
sitting under the tree. She wore an 
exquisite orange tulle ballet dress. 
Her white socks and slippers were 
new. An orange ribbon perched 
jauntily atop her new black curls. 
From the top of each Christmas 
stocking bulged a shiny orange. 
Later I would investigate the treas- 
ures bunched under it. In one cor- 
ner of the room was a laundry set: 
clothes pins, a scrub board, tub, 
ironing board, and iron. I squealed 
with delight and ran over to inspect 
it. 

“Hurry, Evie. Get dressed for 
Mass,” mother ordered. “We'll see 
everything later. First we must pay 
our respects to the Babe of Bethle- 
hem.” 


Tue five of us dressed rapidly and 
went forth to fight the elements. 
All along the dark street I heard 
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the hurried crunching of footsteps. 
A door would open. “Merry Christ- 
mas!” the dim figure would ex- 
claim as we pressed forward. It was 
more than a mile to church, and 
the bitter cold penetrated. At last, 
church came into view and we hur- 
ried inside. 

The altar was a bower of poin- 
settia plants and palms. The altar 
boys, their hands red from the cold, 
lit the tall candles. Father went up 
to the choir loft. There was a click- 
ing as the organist tried to warm 
up the organ. Each time a wor- 
shiper entered, a chilly blast pene- 
trated the interior of the church, 
but strangling sounds from the cold 
radiators gave promise of later heat. 

I dozed several times during 
Mass. Almost everyone went to 
Communion. The choir exultantly 
sang Adeste Fideles as we left the 
church. 

As soon as I arrived home, I ran 
to the enchanting tree. Mother put 
on the kettle. “Now for the pres- 
ents,” she said luxuriously. 

Loretto had given me a cash reg- 
ister. It had a bell that really rang 
each time a sale was recorded. The 
cash drawers were filled with won- 
derful cardboard money. Her work- 
manship would have been the envy 
of a professional counterfeiter. Ed’s 
manual training had indeed been 
effective. For father there was a 
whole shoe box; for mother, a sew- 
ing box; for Loretto, a wicker hand- 
kerchief box; and I received a beau- 
tiful desk and chair. Mother com- 


plimented me on the penmanship 
book. Father liked his pen wiper. 
The rich Boston cousins had sent 
Ed a maroon sweater and Loretto 
a plaid skirt. | hugged the fur muff 
they had sent me and buried my 
nose in its silky warmth. It had 
shiny kitten eyes and a handsome 
red ribbon tied around the kitten’s 
neck. 

The St. Louis relatives had come 
through splendidly. Ed began 
studying some of the designs that 
came with his Meccano set while 
Loretto admired the amber beads 
they sent her. I soon had my doll 
undressed, and items of the plenti- 
ful doll wardrobe they’d sent went 
off and on with rapidity and joy. 
I looked from one package to the 
next. I opened each very slowly, 
striving to preserve its mystery as 
long as possible. I realized from 
mother’s lukewarm display of sur- 
prise at the contents, plus some 
worked-over seals, that she hadn’t 
been able to endure the suspense 
as bravely as I. 

Ed was pleased with his pen- 
nants. Loretto hadn’t opened her 
present yet; she said she hated to 
spoil the pretty wrappings. I looked 
surreptitiously at mother. Father 
looked over her shoulder as she un- 
wrapped my present to her. 

She gasped when she saw it. For 
2 minute she had a little trouble 
finding her voice. Then, with tears 
in her eyes, she said, “Evie, that’s 
the biggest, loveliest can of baking 
powder I ever saw in my life.” 
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Arms and the 


Children 


3y JEROME SMILEY 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


n November, 1946, I was sta- 
tioned with the 7th Medical 
Battalion in the outskirts of 
Seoul. On my first week-end 
pass I took a map of Seoul, a Ko- 


rean language guide, and a camera 
ard set out. I went down the dirt 
road, past the oxen and the pack 
horses driven by Koreans in torn 
white pants. I met women in their 
long white dresses, their hair part- 
ed in the middle and done up in a 
single knot with a long hairpin 
through it, balancing huge baskets 
of laundry and food on their heads. 
I went past schoolgirls in their 
white and black 
through the great east gate with its 
huge bronze bell, and into the heart 
of the city. I saw women sitting on 
the sidewalks next to trays of pork, 
noodles, dried and fish, 
rice, beans and chestnuts. 

Early in the afternoon I wan- 
dered into the east end of the city 
tc look at the cathedral. Its tower, 
with a big clock, reached up and 
over the city. I strolled down a 
narrow path behind the cathedral, 
to a group of buildings clustered 


blouses skirts, 


smoked 
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together. Several small Korean girls 
were playing there. They would be 
a good subject for a picture, I 
thought as I walked towards them. 
When they saw me, they giggled 
and ran behind the largest build- 
ing. I raced after them and drew 
up short before a Korean nun. She 
looked at me in amazement and 
then smiled. I stood there helpless, 
smiling weakly. Then I opened my 
Korean language guide to the sec- 
tion on greetings. The first I found 
was a phonetic translation of “] 
greet you for the first time.” 
“Chuh-soom perp-soom-nee dah,” 
I said to her awkwardly. 
Repeating the greeting, she mo- 
tioned me to follow her into the 
building. We came to a waiting 
room. She left me. I looked about 
the immaculate but scantily fur- 
nished room. A huge oak table and 
six chairs filled most of the space. 
Suddenly I heard voices and a few 
seconds later a tall, thin nun came 
into the room. “Bonjour, corporal,” 
she said. “Je suts Mére Beatrice.” 
My mouth fell open. She smiled be- 
nevolently. “Parlez-vous frangats?” 
October 20, 1950. y be 
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Struggling to make use of my 
four years of college French, I an- 
swered hesitantly. 

She asked me questions about the 
army and the U.S. As I was strug- 
gling to make my answers intel- 
ligible, a nun came into the room 
and stopped dead when she saw 
me. “An American soldier. Well, 
imagine that. Good afternoon.” 

“You speak English,” I said, “and 
what’s more vou’re Irish. Would 
you explain all this to me?” 

a fancy it would seem odd to 
a stranger,” she said. “You see, this 
is a branch of the St. Paul’s Or- 
phanage of Paris. There are six Sis- 
ters here taking care of the girls, 
four Korean nuns, the reverend 
Mother and myself. I am Sister 
Patrick. This branch was founded 
40 years ago by Mere Beatrice.” 

“You mean she’s been here for 40 


years? It’s hard to believe. Doesn’t 


she miss France at all?” 

“Yes, for as long as I’ve known 
her, she’s longed to return and is 
continually making plans and ar- 
rangements. But at the last minute 
she always finds it impossible to 
break away from the children: and 
so she puts it off until next year, 
and then the year after. I am a 
comparative newcomer. I’ve been 
here for ten years.” 

She stood up and opened the 
door. “Would you like to see the 
children?” 

“I'd like to very much, if I may.” 

She led me down the path to the 
children’s quarters. “How many 


December 


children do you have here?” I 
asked. 

“Two hundred—all girls. We 
keep them from infancy, until they 
are married, if they live that long.” 

“What do you mean, ‘if they live 
that long?’” 

“You will see for yourself what 
I mean.” 

Sister Patrick opened the door to 
the first tiny, one-story building 
and we stepped into the narrow 
vestibule. Sliding opened 
when she knocked and a Korean 
nun stood there. 

“We have come to see the chil- 
dren, Sister.” 

The nun motioned us into the 
room. I peered into the dimness. 
The room had no furniture except 
for one chair. Children lay all over 
the floor, silent, still, their faces va- 
cant, with slanting eyes staring 
blankly at the ceiling. “Do the chil- 
dren sleep here?” I asked in a low 
voice. 

“Forty children sleep. in this 
room, corporal,” replied Sister Pat- 


de OTS 


rick. 

“Forty of them? You can’t mean 
that—why this room isn’t 20 by 20.” 

“They sleep in rows on the floor,” 
she replied. 

“But why don’t they talk or 
play? They just lie there.” 

“They are slowly starving to 
death. They have to conserve what 
little energy their food gives them.” 

“Starving? But why?” I asked. 

“You see,” she answered, “before 
the war we got all our supplies 
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from France. But now, they have 
been unable to send anything at all. 
When the Japanese ruled Korea, 
we were able to secure some sup- 
plies from them—just enough to 
keep us going. In return they took 
our girls when they beg: in to show 
signs of maturity.’ She paused. 
“And now that the American army 
is here—well, you know what army 
red tape is like—some weeks we get 
food, some weeks we do not.’ 
While she was speaking, one of 
the little girls toddled over to me 
and touched my hand. I bent down 
and picked her up. She flung her 
“That’s Jose- 
Patrick. “She’s 


arms around me. 
phine,” 
very affectionate.” 

“Her arms, Sister, 
sticks of wood.” 

“Now you see what I mean, cor- 
poral. We keep them until they are 
married, if they live that long.” 

I felt in my pockets, found a 
e bar and put it into Jose- 
Che girl looked at it 
glanced up at the 


said Sister 


they’re like 


chocol al 
phine’s hand.” 
wide-eyed and 
nun. 

“Better give her a piece, and give 
some to the others,” Sister Patrick 
advised me. 

I began to unwrap the paper. Im- 
mediately I was surrounded, slant- 


ing eyes gazing up at me hopefully. 


I gave out the chocolate as far as 
it would go. “I have no more,” I 
said. 

The children, not understanding, 
looked up at me beseechingly. I 
looked to the Sister in despair. She 
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murmured a few words to them in 
Korean and they moved away. 

“Will vou tell them, Sister, that I 
will be back tomorrow with candy 
for them all?” 

She spoke to the little girls again, 
and they began to babble excitedly. 
I looked at the one I was still hold- 
ing. “And tell Josephine that I will 
bring her something special.” 

The next day I was back, with 
chocolate bars for them all, and a 
big bunch of grapes for Josephine. 
I watched as she put five of the 
grapes in her pocket and distributed 
the rest. 

In the next few issues of the bat- 
talion newspaper I wrote articles 
about the conditions at the orphan- 
age and asked for contributions. 
The soldiers began to contribute 
little items at first, and later on 
packages, supplies and money. Soon 
there was an understood rule in the 
battalion. Every winner of the 
nightly poker games contributed 
20% of his winnings to the or- 
phans. So many packages began 
pouring into my ofhce that I went 
to the motor pool and arranged for 
a truck to take me to the orphanage 
every Saturday. 

“Come and see where your sup- 
plies are going,” I suggested in the 
newspaper. And they went, at first 
only the privates, then the sergeants, 
and finally the lieutenants. When 
Harrison, the mess sergeant, came 
back from the orphanage on Satur- 
day, he told me to invite the or- 
phans to lunch. Trucks rolled down 
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to the orphanage the following 
Wednesday. They came with their 
faces scrubbed clean, and their rag- 
ged clothes spotless. 

The mess sergeant outdid him- 
self: there was tomato juice, chick- 
en soup, roast beef, potatoes, peas, 
bread and butter and ice cream. 

When they left, the entire bat- 
talion turned out to say good-by. 
Before they went, Sister Patrick 
raised her hands for silence, whis- 
pered a word in Korean, and the 
4° girls began to sing God Bless 
America. Some of the _ fellows 
turned away, embarrassed by their 
emotions. 

Five months later 
orders to report to the replacement 
depot for shipment home. 

That Saturday, for the last time, 
I] grasped the heavy lead knocker 
and rapped it against the orphan- 
age door. After a moment the Ko- 
rean nun, Sister Clothilde, opened 
the door, gave me a broad smile, 
and ushered me into the waiting 
room. I paced up and down. This 
was the last time, the last time. 

The door burst open and Sister 
Patrick came into the room. We 
went to see the children, both of 
us silent. She broke the silence, 
with “I told the girls this was the 
last day. They have a surprise.” 

I saw the girls, standing in rows, 
resplendent in new white and green 
dresses. Josephine, a huge bow in 
her shiny black hair, ran over to 
me from her place in the front row 


we received 


and placed a small package in my 
hand. 

“It’s a farewell gift that the girls 
have worked on,” said Sister Pat- 
rick. “Go ahead and open it.” 

In the package were two em- 
broidered handkerchiefs. The first 
was an embroidered map of the 
cathedral grounds, and the second 
was an embroidered, elaborately- 
detailed red and green dragon. 

“I must go now,” I said to Sister 
Patrick. I picked up Josephine, 
kissed her cheek, and put her down 
gently. She ran to the Korean nun 
and buried her face in the nun’s 
skirt. I went from the room and 
waited outside. A few seconds later 
Sister Patrick came out of the build- 
ing and said, “Come, the Sisters are 
waiting at the gate to say good-by.” 

I looked up the path and saw the 
black and white of their habits 
standing out against the cloudless 
blue sky. 

“Ahn-y’yung-hee keh-sip-see-yaw, 
Sister Clothilde,” I said. 

The Korean nun _ returned 
farewell. 

“Au revoir, Mere Beatrice.” 

“Dieu vous bentsse, mon fils,” she 
murmured. 

And finally Sister Patrick. “What 
can I say to you, Sister? I shall 
never forget you, nor the children, 
nor the orphanage.” 

She flung her arms around me 
and then quickly went away. 

I walked down the path out into 
the lonely, bustling city. 


my 
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A delicious meal is a work of art; something different 
is a stroke of genius 


Creative Cookin g 


KEYES 


By FRANCES PARKINSON 


Condensed from Gourmet* 


N LECTURE tours, I seem al- 
ways to be served creamed 
chicken, canned green peas 

—never really hot, and wilted pear 
salad—never really cold. Why i 3 
foods are favored above all others 
by women’s clubs, I can never un- 
derstand. 

On the other hand, I give thanks 
that my summer home is across the 
road from a hostess with the great 
gift of imagination. The name of this 
lady is Anna Johnson. She married 
a distant cousin of mine, Haines. 
Our great-great-grandfather, who 
settled this part of Vermont, built 
a house for himself and each son at 
the small settlement known as the 
Oxbow. In due time, Haines and | 
inherited two of the houses. They 
are sunny, spacious and_ sturdily 
built, with the simple beauty of 
welcoming hallways, white panel- 
ing, big fireplaces, and wide floor- 
boards. 

There are certain dishes we have 
made for generations: chicken pie 
for Thanksgiving breakfast, corn 
chowder for a satisfying supper in 
the early fall, broilers which grace 
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a company dinner in spring and 
My cousin Mary, Haines’ 
could make bread so good 
it. Her chicken fric- 


summer. 
mother, 
that I cried for 


assees and the green apple pies she 
always made for mother’s birthday 
are 50-year memories. When she had 


a “cousin party”’—a favorite form 
of entertainment—cousin Mary ak 
ways topped it off with eight or ten 
different kinds of pie. However, it 
was Haines’ wife Anna who en- 
larged the scope of her mother-in- 
law’s natural genius. By this time, 
it had become evident, for prac 
tical reasons, that privileged paying 
guests, no less than privileged mem- 
bers of the family, should be admit- 
ted to the Johnsons. 

I love every inch of their house, 
but I think it is the kitchen I love 
best of all. I still prefer to eat there, 
when Anna lets me, instead of in 
the dining room. (“Why do you 
want to eat in the kitchen?” she 
asks me. I have to soothe her by 
saying that the dining room is 
charming, as indeed it is, but some- 
how... ad 

Fortunately, whether I eat there 
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or not, she always lets me sit and 
visit with her and Haines there 
after the day’s work. She has all 
the modern gadgets, of course; the 
gleaming white sink, the electric 
range, and the big electric refriger- 
ator, without which no up-to-date- 
kitchen is complete.-But in one cor- 
ner is an old rocker, where Haines 
sits and smokes and reads the paper. 
On the other side of the room is 
a huge press, where groceries of 


every sort can be accommodated. 
A huge, old-fashioned iron stove 

still dominates the room, its oven 

big enough to roast a 20-pound 


turkey. The stove emanates abun- 
dant heat and abundant cheer. On 
cold days Anna and I draw up close 
beside it and bask in its warmth. 
A soup kettle is always simmering 
on the back of it. Into that kettle 
has gone a little of everything dur- 
ing the course of the working day. 
Annatreats her soup kettle much as 
a French housewife treats her pot- 
au-feu, and the results are equally 
savory and satisfying. 

There is always an icebox cake 
in the electric refrigerator; there 1s 
always homemade ice cream in the 
home freezer. The cooky jar is full, 
too, just as it always was, and real 
coffee can be made at a moment’s 
notice. 

Sitting there, toasting my toes 
beside the old stove and resting my 
elbows on the center table, I tease 
Anna to talk to me about the dishes 
she had perfected or invented, since 
Johnson’s-on-the-Oxbow became of- 
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ficially such. “Let’s start with the 
breads,” I say, “you haven’t given 
me any banana bread in a long 
while.” 

BANANA BREAD 


Beat 2 eggs until light and then beat in 
1 cup sugar and % cup softened shortening. 
Add 3 large ripe bananas, mashed, and sift 
in 2 cups flour sifted with 1 scant teaspoon 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking soda. Str in | 
cup chopped nutmeats. Bake the bread for 
45 minutes in a moderate oven (350° F.) 


“No,” Anna admits, “but that 
was shredded wheat bread you had 
this noon. Didn’t you like it just 
as well?” She casually passes over 
all such everyday items as popovers, 
jchnnycakes, scones, shortbread, 
doughnuts, raisin bread, nut and 
date bread. But finally she consents 
to discuss amadama bread. 


AMADAMA BREAD 


Stir Y%4 cup Indian meal very slowly into 
boiling water. Add 2. tablespoons 
shortening, ¥% cup molasses, and 1 teaspoon 
salt, and cool the mixture. Dissolve 1 yeast 
cake in % cup lukewarm water, add to the 
meal, and sift in 5 cups flour, or more if 
needed to make a stiff dough. Turn it onto 
a lightly floured board and knead well. Put 
the dough in a warm place and let it rise 
to more than double its bulk. Shape it into 
loaves and let them rise until light. Bake 
in a hot oven (400° F.) for 1 hour. 


cups 


Then Anna says that is enough 
about bread, and how is the new 
novel coming? Very badly, I say; 
I do not, want to talk about the new 
novel, on which I have been slav- 
ing all day. I steer her back to a 
more welcome subject. Her soup 
speaks for itself, and she has dis- 
missed the topic of bread, but how 
about planning a company dinner? 
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I have some friends coming from 
Denver. May | bring them over 
Sunday? Any suggestions besides 
salmon mousse ? 

“Well, not Irish stew with dump- 
lings, or pilaff—I’ll give you those 
when you're alone,” Anna_ says 
thoughtfully. “You like them (dike 
them!) but, after all, thev’re noth- 
ing much. I think we’d better have 
a ham, baked with pineapple and 
apricots; and summer squash, fried 
and seasoned with onions. A chick- 
en aspic would go well with the 
ham. But I suppose you’re going to 
insist on the salmon mousse, and 
you wouldn't want both.” Yes, | 
insist on it! 


JELLIED SALMON MOUSSE 
Flake 2 


large bowl 2 
sugar, 1 teaspoon dry mustard, | tablespoon 


cups cooked salmon. Mix in a 
teaspoons salt, 2 tablespoons 


flour, and % teaspoon pepper. Add 3 beaten 
egg yolks, tablespoons melted butter, | 
cup milk, and % cup vinegar. Cook this 
over boiling water until it thickens. Dissolve 
l envelope gelatin in 3 tablespoons cold 
water, add this to the saucepan, and cook 
a little longer, stirring constantly. Add the 
salmon flakes and turn the 


Chill and with a 


mousse into a 


mold. serve cucumber 


sauce, 

It is very hard to choose between 
lime and lemon chiffon pie and the 
boiled cider pie. 

“What about a 
Anna inquires, quite seriously, hav- 
ing noticed that I am floundering. 
I can’t resist, since we do not actu- 


bride’s pie?” 


ally need a bride. 


BRIDE'S PIE 


Pour 1 cup scalded milk into 3 beaten 
egg yolks and put the mixture in the top 
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double boiler. Add 4 cup sugar, a 
vanilla, and | 
1 


ot a 
pinch of salt, 1 

lope ] lready d Ived 
envelope gelatin already dissolved 1n 
slowly over hot 


teaspoon 
4 Cup 
mixture 
thickened. Cool it and 


water. Cook the 
water 


| 2 rom 
fold in 3. stiffl 


until slightly 
beaten egg whites and 1 cup 
cream, whipped. 

enough chocolate wafers to make 
‘4 cup melted 


Crumble 
1'4 cups and mix them with 
butter. I ‘ ; cup and line a pie plate 
with = the Pour the custard into the 
crust, cover with the rest of the chocolate 
thoroughly. 


! 


crumbs, and chill the pi 


It is getting late, high time I 
went home. Reluctantly I stand and 
stretch, sniffing once more at the 
soup. “Well, good night. See you 
tomorrow.” 

“Good night,” 
might make you an egg fluff for 
lunch, if you’re going to be alone. 
It doesn’t seem to turn out so well, 
fixed for more than three.” She 
opens the front door for me and 
stands with her hand on the latch, 
watching as I go down the walk 
between the maples and across the 
road. “You're not going back to 
Louisiana early this fall, are you? 
Egg fluff isn’t so much for lunch. 
I think I'll make you a gap-and- 
swallow pudding, too!” 

I always feel that the Lord has 
been especially good to me when 


she replies. “T 


I do not have to go back to Louis- 
iana early in the fall. That is the 
season when it is pleasantest to 
spend the evenings in Anna’s kitch- 
en. But He has been good to me in 
Louisiana, too. I have discovered 
Glenwood Plantation on Bayou La- 
Fourche, near Napoleonville. It has 
been in the Munson family almost 
as long as we have had Oxbow. 
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The plantation house would not 
be practical in New England. High 
ceilings and screened verandas lead 
from almost every room. The fur- 
niture is different, too: the carved 
mahogany table at which Edward 
and Gertrude Munson preside can 
seat 18 and very frequently does. 
At the rear are two great water cis- 
terns; long strings of garlic are 
suspended on the back gallery; 
and near a side entrance hangs the 
old bell which here, as elsewhere 
through the Deep South, has liter- 
ally been “the voice of the planta- 
tion.” 

I do not sit beside a kitchen stove, 
toasting my toes, at Glenwood. In- 
stead | sit in the lounge in a great 
carved chair, or on one of the 
screened porches, where I can look 
out on the Louis Philippe roses, the 
spider lilies, and the paper plants. 
And sometimes either Gertrude or 
Edward Munson sits with me and 
talks to me about what she or he 
has done or are about to do and 
hope to do with Glenwood. 

Gertrude Munson specializes in 
luncheons for special groups and in 
Saturday-evening barbecues. The 
feasts which take place around the 
barbecue pit in the big yard begin 
with well-chilled broiled crabs, 
which are eaten with beer. The 
steaks and chickens sizzle over the 
open grill. Then come huge wood- 
en bowls of tossed salad with garlic 
bread; and finally pecan pie and 
coffee. By that time, everyone is so 
stuffed that rest is all they want. 


December 


Not so long ago, the chairman 
of a special group wished to bring 


30 persons to luncheon on Asn 
Wednesday. The community is pre- 
dominantly Catholic, but the chair- 
man assured Gertrude Munson that 
he would have no anxiety, even if 
she excluded all flesh foods. She 
gave them crayfish disque, oysters 
coguille, trout meuniére, spinach 
souffié, parsley potatoes, individual 
loaves of French twist bread, tossed 
salad, frozen lemon cream, and café 
brilot. 

Liquor is never served commer- 
cially at Glenwood, but guests are 
permitted to bring their own. On 
this occasion a temporary bar was 
set up under the skilled supervision 
of the most famous ex-bartender of 
the region—Leon Delaune, popu- 
larly known as Creole. This person- 
age, who always wears a black string 
tie and a diamond stud which rep- 
resents his granddaughter’s dowry, 
came near to carrying off the hon- 
ors of the day. 

Under Leon Delaune’s very skill- 
ed manipulation, Creole Specials (a 
form of glorified Manhattan), Saz- 
eracs, and pousse-café fre.’y flowed. 
Creole operates with two twisted 
spoons simultaneously and with 
almost incredible speed; and since 
his talents as a raconteur rival his 
gifts as a bartender, the guests were 
spellbound. 

I think the dishes I have person- 
ally enjoyed most in this culinary 
paradise are turtle soup, oyster pie, 
grillades panées, baked mirlitons, 
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sweet potato bread, 
okra salad, bananas glacées, and 
Céleste fig preserves. 

But after all, there are limits, 
both to the amount of time I can 
spend at Glenwood and to the 


pone, spoon 


amount of food I can consume at 
each meal when I am there. It has 
many specialties | have not even 
sampled. But I should be happy just 
to put down on paper a few of my 
favorites. 


OYSTERS COQUILLE 


Melt 4 tablespoons butter and blend in 4 
tablespoons Add 1 cup 
% cup finely chopped celery, 1 cup milk, 
and % cup cream. Sur the mixture until 
thick. Add to it 2 well-beaten egg yolks, 
1 teaspoon chopped parsley, 1 teaspoon Wor- 
cestershire pinch of cayenne, and 
salt to taste. Slide in 3 dozen fresh oysters. 
Cook for a scant 5 
stantly, remove the pan from the fire, and 


flour. mushrooms, 


Sauce, a 


minutes, stirring con 
add % cup sherry. Divide the oysters and 
sauce into 8 individual baking shells, sprin- 
kle with crumbs, and heat in the oven tor 
a few moments just before serving. 


CREATIVE COOKING 


SHRIMP GUMBO 


Melt 2 cup shortening, add 2 tablespoons 
flour, and brown lightly. Add 4 tablespoons 
chopped onions and cook them until tender. 
Add 2 pounds okra, finely cut, and fry them 
until dry and not ropy, stirring constantly. 
Add 1% cups chopped fresh or cooked to- 
matoes, 2 tablespoons chopped green pepper, 
and 1 tablespoon chopped celery and cook, 
surring constantly to blend. 

Cut 1 medium slice of raw ham in small 
pieces, add to the simmer 
for afew minutes, sull stirring. Add 2 cloves 
garlic, 2 bay leaves, a sprig of thyme, and 
cayenne and _ salt to taste. Finally add LY, 
pounds cleaned raw shrimp and 2 quarts 
hot water and simmer the gumbo tor 1 
hour. Serve it on heated plates with fluffy 
boiled rice. 


vegetables, and 


SHERRY PIE 

Cook in the top of a double boiler 4 egg 
yolks, % cup sugar, a pinch of salt, and 
% cup sherry. Add 1 tablespoon flour and 
cook for about 2 minutes until thick. Cool 
and fold in 4 stifly beaten egg whites. Pour 
the sherry custard over 12 macaroons, soaked 
in sherry, spread with whipped cream, and 
garnish with almonds. 


Is it any wonder I am ready to 
sing the praise of imagination? 








Shopping List 


One of these days I must go shopping! I am completely out of selfs 
respect. I want to exchange the selt-righteousness I picked up the other 
day for some humility which they say is less expensive and wears better. 

I want to look at some tolerance which is being used for wraps this 
season. Someone showed me some pretty samples of peace—we are a 
little low on that and one can never have too much of it. 

And, by the way, I must try to match some patience that my neighbor 
wears. It is very becoming on her and I think that some might look 
equally well on me. 

I might try on that little garment of long-suffering they are display- 
ing. I never thought I wanted to wear it, but I feel myself coming to it. 

Also I mustn’t forget to have my sense of humor mended and look 
for some inexpensive, everyday goodness. It’s surprising how quickly 
one’s stock of goods is depleted. 

—Spyglass 








They puy themselves for the work of living 


The Watchcase Makers 


dt Deieaantion 
By CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


N 1946 I was gathering ma- 
terial on the spiritual renew- 
al in France. I had a certain 

number of addresses, and as usual 
I trusted much to x 
chance acquaint- 
ances. Someone said 
in a café at Lyons, 





“Do you know 

about Boimondau, 

at Valence? You 

ought to see it. It is 

a communitarian 

experiment. A Com- 

munity of Work.” 
Communitarian? 

I had never heard 

the word. Commu- 

nal, communist, yes. But not com- 

munitarian. The person told me 

that I should be careful not to slip 

into calling it a workers’ commu- 

nity. Because it was not that. Work- 

ers could get together for all kinds 

of things. A workers’ community 

could be a center where only work- 

ers lived. And in that sense it 

would probably mean manual 

and probably industrial workers. 

Whereas a Community of Work 

could be formed by all sorts of 


workers, anyone who works at any- 
thing. 

“Anyway, you go and see.” I did. 

It was just a factory courtyard, 

: a few low buildings 

around a rather 

muddy square. A 

small factory, I 

thought, like many 

others in France. I 

did not know that 

such watchcase con- 

cerns employed only 

about 100 workers 

each. The factory I 

was about to visit 

was one of the larg- 

est: it had 133 work- 

ers, well above the average number. 

Americans would usually dismiss 

an experiment on such a small 

scale. But this small plant is set up 

on a mass production basis with an 
assembly-line technique. 

3oimondau, the name of. this 

community, was made up of three 

words: boi, bottier (case); mon, 

montre (watch); dau, Dauphine 

(the French province). So they 

called themselves in order to fool 

the Germans in 1943: the name 
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sounded just like that of a house 
in the woods. Before that, it was 
Community of Work Marcel Bar- 
bu, named for its founder. 

I waited in a little office that 
reminded me of a grain elevator 
office in a small midwestern Amer- 
ican town. Outside there was the 
hum of machines. Men and women 
They 
free. 


came in and out of the office. 
looked busy, carefree, and 
They resembled no industrial work- 
ers I had ever seen before. 

It was quitting time; but no one 
was leaving. The cleaning woman 
who came in looked as if she 
owned the place. Like a housewife 
in her own home, she began tidy- 
ing up the office. Then a committee 
took “Too late,” they 
said, with a smile, “you won't see 
the machines running.” From the 
way they said this, I could see that 
they liked machines and were 
proud of their own. 

Knowing the usual French work- 
ing hours I remarked, “Five o'clock. 
Don’t you quit early?” 

“Yes,” they said. “We found out 
how much we need to produce in 
order to make a decent living, and 
we produce just that much. The 
time we gain on production we use 
for educating ourselves.” 

We went through the shops. Men 
and women sat by the silent ma- 
chines. It was as if they were at 
an extension course for adults in a 
college. Only they took the courses 
at the factory. They sent out for 
the best instructors, paid them the 


charge of me. 
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regular rate. In one shop I saw en- 
gineering drawings on the black- 
in another they were tack- 
ling physics; in another, someone 
was reciting Corneille; in another, 
young men were spelling words 
and saying such things as “the 
noun governs the adjective.” 

“We also have classes in singing, 
dancing, Marxism, basketball and 
Christianity. Just now we have a 
45-hour week—39 in the shops at 
the machines, six in the shops at 
the blackboard, or the easel, or the 
violin, whatever we like. We are 
paid for it all.” 

“Paid for educating yourselves? 
And who pays you? 

“The Community. Ourselves.” 

They were putting into practice 
the ideas of .a manual worker 
tinged with genius, Marcel Barbu. 

I remarked on the perfection of 
the watchcases, which even a lay- 
man could notice. Someone said, 
“They have be the very best, 
because here, production is not an 
aim but a means. Barbu has a slo- 
gan for it: ‘We make watchcases in 
order to make men.” 

They did not want me to think 
they were out just to better the 
human race. They told me that 
their production had tripled since 
1943. They were well on their way 
to becoming one of the seven large 
watchcase concerns in France. 

How did it start? Boimondau has 
already its legend. A few essential 
facts sum up the story. 

Barbu and his wife were watch- 


board; 
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case makers who knew their trade 
exceptionally well; they had sound 
technical background. Barbu could 
find no mechanics in Valence. But 
he went out in the streets and cor- 
railed a barber, a sausagemaker, a 
waiter, and men in trades like 
theirs. The men were:all under 30. 
He offered to teach them watchcase 
making, if they would search with 
him for a setup in which the “dis- 
tinction between employer and em- 
ployee would be abolished.” 

At that time Barbu and his wife 
(they had then five children) were 
the only competent workers. The 
whole outfit was settled in a barn. 
The people who supplied the raw 


materials would extend no credit. 


But within two months they started 
to sell watchcases. 

The first and epoth-making dis- 
covery was that each worker should 
be free to tell the other off—‘to 
wash each other’s head,”*as the say- 


ing goes in France. Freedom of 


speech created a buoyant atmos- 
phere. 

But it became evident that it led 
to waste of time on the job. Soon 
they set apart a time every week 
for an informal meeting to iron out 
conflicts. 

To find a common ethical basis 
Was not easy, because the workers 
included Catholics, Protestants, ma- 
terialists, Humanists, atheists, com- 
munists. But they discovered that 
their individual ethics had certain 
points in common. They took those 
points and made them the common 


December 


minimum upon which to base con- 
duct. 

What they rediscovered, all by 
themselves and step by step, was 
natural ethics, the Decalogue, mi- 
nus the first commandment, which 
bears on man’s destiny and not on 
ethics. 

They expressed it in their own 
words: Thou wilt love thy neigh- 
bor. Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt 
not take thy neighbor’s goods. 
Thou shalt not lie. Thou wilt be 
faithful to thy promise. Thou shalt 
earn thy bread by the sweat of thy 
brow. Thou shalt respect thy neigh- 
bor, his person, his liberty. Thou 
shalt respect thyself. Thou shalt 
fight first against thyself, all vices 
which debase man, all the passions 
which hold man in slavery and are 
detrimental to social life: pride, 
avarice, lust, covetousness, gluttony, 
anger, laziness. Thou shalt hold 
that there are goods higher than 
life itself: liberty, human dignity, 
truth, justice. 

In a Community of Work, if you 
infringe the least of the rules, you 
lose the Community’s respect. 

The men were bent not only on 
making a living but on discovering 
a way of making it more human. 
It was more than an effort to raise 
the standard of living. 

The men discovered that they 
craved to educate themselves. First 
they wanted to be able to sing well 
together, then to polish — their 
French grammar. Then they want- 
ed to be able to read the business 
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accounts. They were just ordinary 
French workers who had left school 
at the age of 13. 

To make a living they had to 
produce a specified amount. They 
figured out that time saved on pro- 
duction could be used for educa- 
tion. Within three months, they 
gained nine hours on a 48-hour 
week. But they did not work over- 
time. They speeded up at the ma- 
chines in order to have extra time. 
And therefore that time was cov- 
ered by their pay. So that to the 
outsider they appeared to be paid 
for educating themselves. 

Then, that time which they had 
all together contributed to save, 
they used together, too. They did 
not go out individually to spend in 
a private way their extra time. The 
group had earned that extra time 
as a whole. The time belonged to 
the group, the Community, not to 
individuals. It was not used for ad- 
ditional material comfort. 

Instead of raising their standard 
of living they raised their intellec- 
tual and artistic level. It was their 
own choice. I am not saying that 
they were right or wrong. I am 
merely stating a fact. 

After two years had elapsed all 
of them agreed that it was time to 
turn over the means of production 
to the Community. Barbu simply 
turned over to the Community the 
factory that had been created by 
the work of all. It was decided that 
Berbu would be paid back his origi- 
nal layout in money, and that in 
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the event he would want to leave 
and start a new Community a cer- 
tain number of machines would be 
given to him. 

It was lack of a better word that 
made the men call themselves a 
Community of Work. In addition, 
“work” was taken in a much larger 
sense than usual. It was not only 
professional work, it was any hu- 
man activity which had value for 
the group. “A first-class mechanic 
who can sing, play the violin, who 
is jolly and a good mixer, has more 
value to the Community than an- 
other mechanic, equally capable 
professionally, but who is a sour- 
puss and a bachelor.” This may 
sound childish or simply pictur- 
esque. But it is consistent with a 
search for a way of life. 

In 1946 an equal number of 
points were attributed to the social 
and professional values respectively. 
The result was that men of equal 
professional value and different so- 
cial value would get different pay 
allotments. A man not so good pro- 
fessionally might even get more 
than another very good one. 

The work the wives do at home 
is Work; housekeeping has profes- 
sional value to the Community. In 
addition wives can contribute to the 
Community socially. So, like the 
industrial producers, they are rated 
professionally and socially and re- 
ceive an allotment based on their 
total human value. As for the chil- 
dren, they grow, and that is Work, 
too. They, too, have to be “paid.” 
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They are so paid the moment the 
physician recognizes conception. A 
sick person who follows the doc- 
tor’s instructions is paid. The Work 
of a sick person is to get well. 

3oimondau has been in existence 
ten years now and is going strong. 
People who have experience in in- 
dustry and with groups of men al- 
Ways ask, “Who directs? If no one 
does, it won't last long. Nowadays 
a factory needs technicians, man- 
agers, executives. It is no child’s, 
amateur’s or dreamer’s play.” Boi- 
mondau is none of them. 

The communitarian administra- 
tive structure, patiently built by 
Boimondau people, is the result of 
their daily experience and thoughts. 
Ultimate power rests on the Gen 
eral Assembly, which meets twice 
a year. The General Assembly 
elects a Chief of Community. The 
Chief has all executive power for 
three years. At the end of this 
period he may find himself back 
at the machines. 

All members meet once a week 
in an Assembly of Contact, which, 
as the name indicates, aims at keep- 
ing everybody abreast of what is 
happening in the Community and 
also of keeping in touch with each 
other. 

The Neighbor Group is the 
smallest organism of the Commu- 
nity. Five or six families which do 
not live too far from each other 
get together in the evening after 
supper under the guidance of a 
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Chief of Neighbor Groups chosen 
according to the principle men- 
tioned above. 

In a sense, the Neighbor Group 
is the most important unit in the 
Community. On the level of the 
Neighbor Groups, much immediate 
help is constantly practiced: baby 
sitting, care of the sick, sharing of 
vegetables grown in one’s own little 
plot, taking charge of children 
while the mother has a baby, paint- 
ing an apartment, exchanging 
books. Anniversaries and national 
holidays find the members of the 
group celebrating together. In sum- 
mer they make it an outing in the 
country. 

The Neighbor Group serves to 
bring everybody together, includ- 
ing wives and children who, not 
working at the factory, do not come 
in everyday contact with the rest 
of the Community. 

Boimondau cannot be considered 
a cooperative. In a cooperative the 
goal is profit, collective profit of 
course, but still profit. At Boimon- 
dau there are no individual shares, 
no stockholders. Remuneration is 
based on total human value, not 
just on business transactions. But 
in cash terms the allotments were 
about 10% more than watch case- 
makers made in capitalist enter- 
prises. Besides, there were shorter 
technical hours, with social advan- 
tages, and full social security cov- 
ered by the Community and which 
served every member. 
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It's like the money you take to heaven; you can have oni\ 
what you have given away 


ppreciation Is an frt 


By DOUGLAS LURTON 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


7 our deepest hunger is for 
y appreciation. It can come to 
you only from others, and 
the best way to get it is to give gen- 
erously to others the appreciation 
they crave. 
You can’t very well go up to Joe 
or Jane Doaks and say, “Please ap- 


preciate me.” But you can ask them 


by revealing your own appreciation 


of them. Sometimes shyness may 
prevent an immediate response, but 
as often as not the appreciation you 
give will melt down reserve. Ap- 
preciation will flow back to you. 

Nearly everyone has a fear of ex- 
pressing gratitude. Perhaps people 
think it indicates softness or weak- 
ness, or that it undermines our feel- 
ings of self-esteem. But it needn’t 
be so. Appreciation is the flower of 
fine character. Only the churlish 
whose hearts are uneducated, and 
whose emotions are unbalanced are 
incapable of expressing apprecia- 
tion. 

Some people are awkward about 
revealing their finer selves even 
though they want their fineness to 
be recognized by others. James Al- 
Positive Living. 


*The Power of 
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dredge gives us an interesting exam- 
ple of this awkwardness in a story 
still current in a Berkshire com- 
munity. 

One day a chimney fire broke out 
in the home of a man who had re- 
cently moved out from the city. As 
he stared helplessly, watching the 
flames lick through the wall, there 
came a knock. It was his next-door 
neighbor. 

“Havin’ a little trouble, eh?” 

“Tes’ fetch me an ax!” 

The neighbor quickly chopped 
the plaster from the pipe hole, lay- 
ing bare the smoldering frame 
work. “Now fetch me a bucket of 
water!” he directed. 

The fire was soon put out. When 
the native departed without another 
word, the city man supposed he 
had seen the last of him. But in a 
few minutes he was back with 
bag of plaster, a roll of wallpaper, 
and some chicken wire. Carefully 
he tacked the wire over the hole 
and then laid on the plaster. “I'll 
be back tonight,” he said as he left. 
That evening he put on the paper. 
He grinned as he remarked, “I pa- 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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pered this house myself. Lucky I 
had a roll left over, wasn’t it?” 

In ten minutes the job was done. 
But before he left this time, the 
owner came straight to the point. 
“How much do I owe you?” he 
asked. The native looked at him 
contemptuously. 

“Not a cent!” he snapped. “Can’t 
a man be neighborly, if he wants 


With that he slammed the door 
and marched home. But the city 
man did not forget the kindness. 
He waited for a chance to show his 
appreciation. One cold winter day 
the opportunity came. It was below 
zero that morning, and from his 
window he saw the neighbor try- 
ing to start his car. No amount of 
cranking seemed to work. 

Quickly the city man went to his 
garage, got out his own car, drove 
into the next yard, and hooked up 
a tow line. Not a word was said 
by either man. After the car was 
running, the city man untied the 
rope and drove away. Early the 
next morning the neighbor was at 
his door. 

“How much do I owe you?” he 
asked. 

That was what the city man had 
been waiting for. “Not a cent!” he 
flung back. “Can’t a man be neigh- 
borly if he wants to?” 

“Guess so,” said the native. And 
with a slow smile he started for 
home. 

Positive acts of kindness and ap- 
preciation have a way of bouncing 
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back. But even if the return is never 
detected, one should not cripple his 
own sense of appreciation. He can 
better adopt the philosophy of that 
wise observer of centuries past, 
Marcus Aurelius, who wrote in his 
journal, “Today I shall meet an 
impudent man, an ungrateful man, 
one who talks too much. It is nat- 
ural for these men to be like this. 
I shouldn’t be surprised or dis- 
turbed.” 

All too often we feel appreciation 
but take it for granted that others 
understand how we feel. The wives 
of some men never hear the spoken 
words, “I love you. You are kind. 
You are generous.” These strong, 
silent men may be willing to die 
for those they love, but it is not 
dying that is wanted or the daily 
devotion of labor to care for their 
loved ones. It is the spoken words 
that would flood a life with sun- 
shine. 

No one is too great to want ap- 
preciation and be benefited by it. 
Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to 
President Wilson, related an inci- 
dent that occurred in the White 
House when Wilson was at the 
peak of his power. An obscure edi- 
tor of a little country paper in the 
West had sent to the President a 
letter expressing appreciation for 
something he had done. Tumulty 
reports that there were tears in 
President Wilson’s eyes when he 
said, “Here is a man who under- 
stands what I am trying to do.” 

Too often we wait and wait for 
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some outstanding event, when it is 
the small daily appreciation that 
could mean so much. A man on 
his way to becoming an alcoholic 
revealed in a burst of confidence 
that he was ready for suicide be- 
cause, strive as he would to pro- 
vide a beautiful home and cars and 
country clubs and luxurious trips 
for his wife and children, he was 
convinced that they all looked upon 
him as a checkbook and nothing 
more. “Their hands are constantly 
held out to receive,” he said as he 
downed a hooker of straight bour- 
bon, “but so help me, not once a 
year do they give me one tiny little 
word of appreciation. Couldn't one 
of ‘em just once—just once, mind 
you—break down and say, ‘Gee, 
Dad, that was swell of you’?” 

Appreciative kindness is a lesson 
in universal love and the first rule 
of etiquette. Robert Browning un- 
derstood this. His artist son Barrett 
gave an exhibition of some of his 
pictures. One day, in the absence of 
his son, the poet received distin- 
guished visitors and showed them 
about the exhibit. He left them for 
a moment to greet an unannounced 
visitor. 

The new guest was embarrassed 
when Browning offered his hand, 
and she stammered, “Oh, I beg 
your pardon, sir, but please, sir, I 
am your cook! Mr. Barrett asked 
me to come and see his pictures.” 

“And I am delighted to see you,” 
said the poet, giving her a warm 
smile. “Take my arm, and I will 


show you around the exhibition.” 

Another man with an under- 
standing heart is Louis B. Mayer, 
the noted Hollywood motion-pic- 
ture magnate. When the great ac- 
tress Marie Dressler was in the late 
stages of her fatal illness Mr. Mayer 
visited her almost daily. In his ef- 
forts to buoy her spirit and give 
her hope, he took a new script on 
each visit and discussed it with her 
as a possible future vehicle. He 
knew there was slight chance that 
she would ever leave her bed, but 
his days were not too busy for his 
kind errand. 

Not only the famous and wealthy 
know how to express appreciation. 
Marion Simms tells about a little 
friend of hers who seemed to know 
it almost instinctively. The little 
girl’s allowance was gone, and no 


money was available to provide a’ 


gift for her sister’s birthday, but 
the child found a way. 

When the sister opened her birth- 
day packages she found an envelope 
tied with a ribbon. Inside were 
three slips of paper with these neat- 
ly printed gifts: 

Good for two dishwashings. 

Good for two bedmakings. 

Good for two kitchen-floor scrub- 
bings. 

In the days that followed the sis- 
ter “spent” her thoughtful gifts. 

You may often have failed to re- 
ceive appreciation. Samuel Liebo- 
witz, the great criminal lawyer, 
saved 78 persons from the electric 
chair, and yet not one of them ever 
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even bothered to send him a greet- 
ing card at Christmas. Art King, 
an ex-Marine, established a “Job 
Center of the Air” broadcast and 
placed 2,500 veterans in good pay- 
ing positions, one for as much as 
$12,000 a year, and received thanks 
from only ten. There was a Man 
from Nazareth who healed ten 


lepers, and only one of them both- 
ered to thank Him. 

Reluctance to express apprecia- 
tion seems to be almost as deep- 
seated in human nature as the crav- 
ing to be appreciated. Don’t expect 
appreciation. Give it. You will give 
appreciation if you have an intelli- 
gent heart. 


F Flights of Fancy (4 


As soft as snow that falls on snow. 
—Alice Carey. 

Leaves transfigured by the thought 
of death.—Christopher Fry. 

Family ties are stronger at Christ- 
mas—louder, too—The Little Brown 
Jug. 

Raindrops jostling each other down 
the window pane.—Henry Morton 
Robinson. 

Alarm clock: 
vised to wake up childless couples. 
E. EF. Downey. 

To flatter a man just tell him what 
he thinks of himself.—Clark County 
Clipper. 

Widow: woman who no _ longer 
finds fault with her husband.—Tran- 
sit Topics. 


small machine de- 


The world’s hope is in the little 
anti-Red schoolhouse.—Path finder. 

Experience: what a man does with 
what happens to him.—Aldous Hux- 


ley. 


Listening to the soothing sound of a 
turned-off radio— Tierney O'Rourke. 

Hard times: when hitchhikers are 
willing to go either way —Hugh W. 
Phillips. 

Automobile: a guided 
Transit Topics. 


missile.— 


vacationers—with their 


Elizabeth Pierce. 


Suntanned 
trips showing.- 
Matrimony: one of the united 


states—Cleo McCann. 


The question of the hydrogen bomb 
is not who is right but who is left.— 
Mutual Moments. 


Lonely as a full moon caught in 
the bare branches of a tree —Warren 
Bateman. 


A mind like a suction 


Gay Gaylord. 


pump.— 


If we can move and talk under the 
sun at all, we must have accepted the 
incredible as commonplace long ago. 


—Christopher Fry. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. } 





A pagan city charts its new course by the Morning Star 


In the Heart of Hiroshima 


By ‘ y Y n , Ms 


HUBERT F. SCHIFFEI 

SJ. 

HE first atom bomb 

exploded eight 

blocks from the 
Jesuit church where I was 
stationed in Hiroshima. I 
have seen the end of the 
world, concentrated on one 
city.t 

It took only a second: a sudden 
flash — fearfully frightening — and 
then BANG! Hiroshima, 
which had housed 500,000 people, 
was suddenly wiped off the earth. 
What was left was only darkness, 
blood, burns, moans, and fire. What 
had happened? Nobody knew. The 
survivors had no time to ask ques- 
tions, and the 130,000 dead didn’t 
care. 

Seventy thousand more died dur- 
ing the next few weeks from burns, 
wounds and exhaustion. Most of 
the survivors were wounded. Ter- 
ror spread over the atom-bombed 
desert that once had been a proud 
city. Ten days later peace finally 
came. It was Aug. 15, the feast of 
our Blessed Mother’s Assumption. 

Father Hugo Lassalle, the Jesuit 
Superior in Hiroshima, and _ his 
three assistants were all seriously 


+See CatHo.Lic Dicest, Nov., 50, p. 108. 


Condensed from 
America* 


J. injured. Twelve hours after 
e° <3 the disaster they were res- 


oP ues cued. Radiation had weak- 


-g= ened their blood, and their 
wounds did not heal for 
several months. They slow- 
ly recovered at our noviti- 
ate, three miles out of 

Hiroshima. The novitiate, too, was 
badly damaged, but it could still be 
used. A hundred and thirty people, 
many severely burned or wounded, 
picked up by the Fathers on the 
streets, found shelter there for the 
next six months. 

Some stayed more than a year. 
The Helpers of the Holy Souls, 
who had lost their convent and all 
their belongings, helped the Jesuits 
to nurse the sick. Medicine and 
food were extremely scarce. Every 
room was filled with patients, even 
the corridors, chapel, and library. 

Several months later the Superior 
and one assistant returned to what 
had once been Hiroshima. They 
had to build their own little wood- 
en hut, half as big as a private 
garage. A few weeks later, with an 
open-air Mass, they celebrated the 
first postwar Christmas in freezing 
Hiroshima. 


*70 E. 45th St., New York City. Oct. 28, 1950. 93 
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Then, one morning, something 
strange happened: three Buddhist 
bonzes came to visit the priests. At 
first they talked about the terrible 
destruction in Hiroshima, about the 
200,000 who had died. But soon the 
visitors changed to another subject: 
they praised the beauty of the Cath- 
olic liturgy, told the astonished 
priests how much they liked the 
Gregorian chant, asked many ques- 
tions about the monastic life, medi- 
tation and prayer. Finally, the chief 
bonze asked, “Would you priests 
and your faithful eventually be will- 
ing to say prayers for peace?” 

“Certainly,” answered Father Las- 
salle, “we are doing it every day.” 

“You see, Father, it’s like this: 
we will build up a new Hiroshima, 
a better one. But most of all, the 
hearts of men should be made bet- 
ter. We don’t blame anyone for 
what has happened here. After all, 
we Japanese started this war. But 
we survivors in Hiroshima have all 
seen the terrible consequences of 
modern warfare. We don’t want 
that to happen again, anywhere on 
earth. 

“Now, you Christians, and we 
Buddhists likewise, know that it is 
impossible to preserve peace with- 
out religion and prayer. What we 
want is to have a memorial shrine 
for perpetual prayer right in the 
center of atom-bombed Hiroshima. 
We don’t yet know your religion 
too well, but would it eventually 
be possible for you Catholics to set 
up such a shrine for constant pray- 


December 


er here in the center of our city?” 

The two priests could scarcely 
believe their ears. A Catholic me- 
morial shrine in this Buddhist city? 
Hiroshima had always been a Bud- 
dhist stronghold with hundreds of 
temples. It had been strongly anti- 
Christian. And now—this? 

Slowly, Father Lassalle asked, 
“Why don’t you Buddhists do that? 
Hiroshima was a Buddhist city.” 

The chief bonze shook his head. 
“Our prayers are not strong enough. 
What we all need now are prayers 
that really reach heaven. I have 
read your Bible, and I know that 
your prayers are better than ours. 
Besides, you Catholics have nuns 
who get down on their knees and 
pray to God all day. That’s what 
we want; we need many powerful 
prayers.” 

“If we Catholics build _ this 
shrine,” answered Father Lassalle, 
“we would like to dedicate it to 
the Assumption of our Blessed 
Mother into heaven. Christ’s Moth- 
er is always praying for us in 
heaven, and she wants nothing 
more than world peace.” 

“We are only too glad to agree 
to that,” replied the bonzes. “Noth- 
ing in this world will be a better 
symbol for peace than the heart of 
a mother. Please, Father, think it 
over and do what you can.” 

This was not the first time that 
Buddhist bonzes had praised our 
Blessed Mother. St. Francis Xavier 
landed in Japan on Aug. 15, 1549, 
the feast of our Lady’s Assumption. 








1950 


And with that day began a period 
of progress for the Japanese mis- 
sion. Soon hundreds of thousands 
were baptized, including feudal 
lords, samurais, and many Buddhist 
bonzes. Letters of the first Jesuit 
missionaries show how the Japanese 
converts combined a deep under- 
standing of Christ’s passion with 
reverence for His Mother, how they 
loved to say the Rosary, with how 
much devotion they held _proces- 
sions. Xavier had reason to be 
proud of his Japanese converts: 
“Among all the nations in the Far 
East that I know, the Japanese are 
best disposed towards our Christian 
way of life.” 

Three hundred years of cruel per- 
secution could not completely de- 
stroy the seeds that Xavier had 
planted. All the early Jesuit and 
Franciscan missionaries were killed, 
every known Christian was mar- 
tyred. But seven generations later, 
when missionaries were able to re- 
turn to Japan, they found that there 
were still more than 60,000 Cath- 
olics hidden in the mountains or 
in small fishing villages. 

Those hidden Catholics tested the 
faith of the new missionary with 
these three questions: “Are you 
married? Are you united with the 
Pope in Rome? Do you pay your 
respects to the Mother of Christ?” 
Only then did they tell him, “Fa- 
ther, our hearts are the same as 
yours. We have kept the faith of 
our fathers.” 

Since the bomb these things have 
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happened. The largest Tokyo news- 
paper, Asahi, sponsored a nation- 
wide contest for architectural de- 
signs for Hiroshima’s memorial 
shrine: “We feel that something 
should be done to commemorate 
Hiroshima’s heroic sacrifice, some- 
thing which would stand as a liv- 
ing memorial to world peace. The 
style of the memorial should em- 
brace four elements: it should be 
modern, in Japanese taste, monu- 
mental, and religious.” 

In a special solemn Act of May 
11, 1949, the Japanese parliament 
named Hiroshima a “national sym- 
bol of peace,” to be rebuilt as a 
spiritual and cultural center. 

Father Lassalle invited Franeis- 
can nuns of the Blessed Sacrament 
to Hiroshima for perpetual adora- 
tion at our Lady’s Memorial Shrine 
for World Peace. They will say one 
Rosary every hour, day and night, 
for peace, for living and deceased 
war veterans, and for benefactors 
of the mission. This will be Hiro- 
shima’s answer to our Lady of 
Fatima’s plea to say the Rosary 
often for world peace. 

A “Golden Book of Prayer” will 
be preserved at the shrine, contain- 
ing the names of living or deceased 
war veterans who fought that we 
might have peace. Relatives and 
friends have sent in the names of 
4,300 veterans from 11 nations. Dur- 
ing the last three years the Catholic 
population in the vicariate of Hiro- 
shima has increased by 75%. 


During three days in 1948, 16,000 
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Buddhists saw their first Catholic 
movie in Hiroshima. The showing 
was organized by the active St. 
Vincent de Paul society. In 1949, 
the total attendance at Hiroshima’s 
Catholic Lecture Forum, consisting 
of talks by the missionaries, was 
32,000. During 1950, 8,000 Buddhist 
bonzes in the vicinity of Hiroshima 
asked for a priest to give talks on 
Catholicism. 

One month ago I had the privi- 
lege, together with two Japanese 
Sisters from Hiroshima, of present- 
ing a gift from Hiroshima to the 
Archbishop of Washington, D.C. 
Hiroshima’s mayor and city council 
had sent a crucifix as a symbol of 
good will and gratitude to America. 
This crucifix was indeed a symbol: 
it was carved from a giant 400-year- 
old camphor tree that once stood in 
the grounds of the famous Bud- 
dhist temple “Koku-tai-ji.” After 
the tree died in the atomic blast, 
its wood was used to carve a sym- 
bol of resurrection, faith and prayer. 


PICTURE STORY 


Hiroshima’s memorial shrine is 
now being built. At 8:15 a.m. on 
Aug. 6, 1950, exactly five years after 
the explosion of the first atom 
bomb, a Japanese Jesuit blessed the 
cornerstone. 

Hiroshima is waiting for the sol- 
emn dedication of the memorial 
shrine on Aug. 15, 1952. 

Prince Takamatsu, the emperor’s 
brother, sums it up: “Peace came 
on Aug. 15, 1945, the exact date 
that St. Francis Xavier started 
preaching in this island state. We 
are now on the threshold of a new 
world history. Four hundred years 
after St. Francis Xavier, Japan has 
again started as a new country—a 
peaceful, cultural state. The faith 
that St. Francis Xavier brought to 
Japan is not dead, but still alive. 
Not only that, it will live forever. 
We Japanese are now firmly deter- 
mined to follow the footsteps of 
St. Francis Xavier. We pray to God 
to protect us and help us work in 
that cause.” 


Family Christmas 


Customs differ, but the spirit is the same. In Andermatt. Switzer- 


land, people visit the cemetery on Christmas Eve. The Christmas 


angel takes the place of Santa Claus. In America. families keep 


Christmas holy by blessing their Christmas trees and cribs. & 














Young, sweet voices sing the old, loved carols: Silent Night, Holy 
Night; Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful. Christmas is a children’s feast, 
because on this night God chose to come to earth as a tiny child. 
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Before the evening’s celebrations begin, the family visits the 
cemetery to pray for the souls of dead relatives and friends. 
Wreaths and fir trees holding lighted candles decorate the graves. 
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There is no Santa Claus in Andermatt. Instead, one child in each 
family is chosen to be the Christmas angel, and she distributes 
the gifts. She wears a white robe, a silk cape, and a golden crown. 





After the first delighted examination of their gifts, the children 


must put them aside until Christmas Day. For the most important 


event of the evening’s celebrations, Midnight Mass, is still to come. 














Mr. Frederick Kueppers of St. Paul, Minn., blesses the tree. Kneel- 
ing (counterclockwise) in the first row are Frank, Barbara, and 
Frederick, Jr.; in the second row (counterclockwise) are Mary Lou, 
Susan, William, Robert, Theodore, and Mrs. Florence Kueppers. 
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Mr. Robert J. Fitzsimmons (standing) also of St. Paul, reads the 
blessing for the crib. Kneeling (counterclockwise) are Mrs. Harriet 
Fitzsimmons. Dennis. Kevin, Nora, Kathleen, Patricia, Robert, Jr. 
The text for both blessings appears on the following three pages. 





Blessing of a Crib 


Priests are the ordinary ministers of blessings, since they are ordained, 
in the words the bishop says at Ordination, “That whatever they bless, 
may be blessed, and whatever they consecrate, may be consecrated.” 

Layfolk do not bless in the same way. They do, however, “bless 
themselves” in making the Sign of the Cross. They wish each other bless- 
ings when they say, “God bless you,” or, “The Lord be with you.” When 
they thus “bless” other persons, it is to be understood as a prayer for 
another’s good which has no more (or less) efficacy than any prayer. 

This “blessing” of the tree and of the crib is, therefore, to be under- 
stood as a family prayer led by the father or mother or one of the chil- 
dren. Though it is not a liturgical blessing, it is a wonderful family 


devotion, which will, we trust, merit God’s blessing. 
It may be performed once, or as often as you wish. 


Verse. Our help is in the name of 
the Lord. 

Response. Who hath made heav- 
en and earth. 

Ail say the Antiphon: O great mys- 

tery and wonderful sign, dumb 

beasts saw the new born Lord ly- 
ing in a crib. 

CANTICLE OF THE BLEssED VIRGIN 
My soul * doth magnify the Lord. 
And my spirit * doth rejoice in 

God my Savior. 

For He hath regarded the low es- 
tate of His handmaid; * lo, 
henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed. 

For He that is mighty hath done 
great things for me, * and holy 
is His name. 

And His mercy is from generation 
to generation * to them that fear 
Him. 

He hath shown strength with His 
arm; * He hath scattered the 
proud in the conceit of their 
hearts. 


He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats, * and hath exalted the 
lowly. 

The hungry He hath filled with 
good things; * the rich He hath 
sent away empty. 

He hath helped Israel, His servant, 
* being mindful of His mercy. 

As He hath promised our fathers, 
* Abraham and his seed for ever. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, * and to the Holy Ghost. 

As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, * world with- 
out end. Amen. 

The Antiphon ts repeated: O great 

mystery and wonderful sign, dumb 

beasts saw the new born Lord lying 
in a crib. 

A member of the family reads 
from the Holy Gospel according to 
St. Luke (2:15-20): 

At that time, the shepherds said 
one to another: Let us go over to 
Bethlehem, and let us see this word 
that is come to pass, which the 
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Lord hath showed to us. And they 
came with haste: and they found 
Mary and Joseph, and the infant 
lying in the manger. And seeing 
they understood of the word that 
had been spoken to them concern- 
ing this child. And all that heard 
wondered: and at those things that 
were told them by the shepherds. 
But Mary kept all these words, pon- 
dering them in her heart. And the 
shepherds returned, glorifying and 
praising God ior all the things they 
had heard and seen, as it was told 
unto them. 


R. Praise be to Thee, O Christ. 
V. The Word was made flesh. 


Alleluia. 


December 


R. And dwelt among us. Alle- 
luia. 

V.O Lord hear my prayer. 

R. And let my cry come unto 
Thee. 

V. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 
Let us pray: 

Bless, we beseech Thee, AI- 
mighty God, this crib which we have 
prepared in honor of the new birth 
in the flesh of Thine only begotten 
Son, that all who devoutly contem- 
plate in this image the mystery of 
His Incarnation may be filled with 
the light of His Glory, Who with 
Thee liveth and reigneth in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit, God, 
world without end. Amen. 


Blessing of a Christmas Tree 


Verse. Our help is in the name of 
the Lord. 

Response. Who hath made heav- 
en and earth. 


All say the Antiphon: Then shall 
all the trees of the forest sing for 
joy before the Lord, for He is come. 


Psatm 95 


Sing unto the Lord a new song; * 
Sing unto the Lord, all the earth. 

Sing unto the Lord, bless His name, 
* Proclaim His salvation from 
day to day. 

Declare His glory among the Gen- 
tiles, * His marvellous works 


among all the peoples. 

For great is the Lord, and highly 
to be praised; * He is to be feared 
above all gods. 

For all the gods of the peoples are 
idols, * But the Lord made the 
heavens. 

Honor and majesty are before Him: 
* Strength and beauty are in His 
sanctuary. 

Give to the Lord, ye kindreds of 
the peoples, * Give to the Lord 
glory and strength. * Give to the 
Lord the glory due unto His 
name. 

Offer sacrifice, and come into His 
courts. * O worship the Lord in 
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the beauty of holiness. 

Tremble before Him, all the earth. 
*Say among the heathen: “The 
Lord reigneth.” 

The world also is established that 
it cannot be moved; * 

He will judge the peoples with 
equity. 

Let the heavens be glad and let the 
earth rejoice; * Let the sea roar, 
and the fulness thereof; * Let the 
field exult, and all that is therein. 

Then shall all the trees of the for- 
est sing for joy; * 

Before the Lord, for He is come; 
For He is come to judge the 
earth. 

He will judge the world with right- 
eousness, * And the peoples in 
His truth. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, * and to the Holy Ghost. 
As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be * world with- 

out end. Amen. 


* 


The Antiphon is repeated: Then 
shall all the trees of the forest sing 
for joy before the Lord, for He is 
come. 


A member of the family reads 
the following Lesson from the 
prophet Ezechiel (17:22-24): 


Thus saith the Lord God: I my- 
self will take the top of the high 
cedar, and will set it: I will crop off 
a tender twig from the top of the 
branches thereof, and I will plant it 
on a mountain high and eminent. 
On the high mountains of Israel 
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will I plant it, and it shall shoot 
forth into branches, and shall bear 
fruit, and it shall become a great 
cedar: and all birds shall dwell un- 
der it, and every fowl shall make 
its nest under the shadow of the 
branches thereof. And all the trees 
of the country shall know that I the 
Lord have brought down the high 
tree, and exalted the low tree: and 
have dried up the green tree, and 
have caused the dry tree to flourish. 
[ the Lord have spoken and have 
done it. 

R. Thanks be to God. 

V. And there shall come forth a 
shoot. 

R. Out of the root of Jesse. 

V. In Him was life. 

R. And the life was the light of 
men. 

V.O Lord hear my prayer. 

R. And let my cry come unto 
Thee. 

V. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with thy spirit. 
Let us pray: 

Holy Lord, Father Almighty, 
Eternal God, Who hast caused Thy 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, to be 
planted like a tree of life in Thy 
Church by being born of the Most 
Holy Virgin Mary, bless, we be- 
seech Thee, this tree that all who 
see it may be filled with a holy de- 
sire to be ingrafted as living branch- 
es into the same Lord Jesus Christ, 
Who liveth and reigneth with 
Thee, in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit, God, World without end. 

R. Amen. 











Sugar is scarce and costly; but we have plenty 
of government—too much in fact 


The Real Sugar Shortage 


Condensed from Fortune* 


HE Facts of the sugar situa- 
tion are not sweet, and are 
not being widely told. High 

officials insist that the U.S. has 
plenty of sugar, that hoarding 
housewives are to blame for bare 


grocery shelves. Like most half- 


truths, this is deceptive. It obscures 
the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture and U.S. sugar pro- 
ducers, while rigging the market 
against consumers, were, like crap- 


shooters in an alley, caught by the 
sudden glare from Korea. 

Panic buying has largely stopped; 
in most stores housewives can find 
sugar tomorrow if not today. But 
industrial users who account for 
about half of our consumption— 
confectioners, bakers, canners, bev- 
erage makers, are scraping their 
bins and will continue to for some 
months. Some have kad to curtail 
operations. They resent, as they 
have for years, the government 
practice of keeping supply short 
and prices high to benefit some 
56,000 U.S. sugar farmers and the 
sugar processing and refining in- 
dustry (employing about 25,000). 

Most U.S.-grown sugar is beet; 


cane grows only in Louisiana and 
Florida. Sugar farmers are potent 
because they are bunched in west- 
ern states where one vote counts as 
heavily as 50 or 100 in the East. 
During the 1920’s and early 30's, on 
the excuse that the U.S. should de- 
velop domestic sugar for wartime 
use, growers were protected by a 
tariff that rose to $2 per hundred- 
weight on Cuban sugar (while the 
sugar was selling for only 57¢ per 
hundredweight). But even this 
failed to offset natural advantages 
of the tropics. And the tariff boom- 
eranged by stimulating cane grow- 
ing in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines. 

So in 1934 the farmers’ govern- 
ment friends handed them a hand- 
some package combining tariff, sub- 
sidy, and a cartel-like quota system 
to keep out foreign raw sugar. 
Through what President Roosevelt 
called an “unholy alliance” between 
sugar farmers and domestic refiners, 
a quota system provided for refined 
sugar. The quotas were suspended 
in 1942, when the U.S. entered the 
2nd World War; the tariff was 
reduced, and for a time just after 
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the war major consumers could buy 
enough to accumulate some re- 
Then in 1948 the whole 
depression-conceived apparatus of 
1934 was restored. This time quotas 
included even sugar refined in Ha- 
wail and Puerto Rico, though the 
“self-sufficiency” argument — had 
broken down completely during the 
2nd World War. For lack of man- 
power, U.S. beet sugar production 
dropped from 1,900,000 tons in 1940- 
41 to less than one million in 1943- 
44, 

Under the Sugar Act of 1948 the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines 
each December precisely how much 
sugar the U.S. will consume in the 
following year. He then allots per 
centages among U.S. and foreign 
producers. U.S. growers get about 
60%. Almost all of the rest goes to 


serves. 


the Philippines and Cuba. 
Last December, Secretary Bran- 
nan set U.S. sugar consumption for 


1950 at 7'4 million tons—148,000 
tons less than was actually used in 
1949. Industrial sugar users figured 
he was 600,000 tons short. U.S. con- 
sumption was already running 
about 200,000 tons last year 
when the Korean war began. Then 
the buying wave swept shelves and 
warehouses clean and raised refin- 
ery prices from $7.85 to $8.25 per 
hundredweight. Mr. Brannan had 
to raise the sugar allowance by 350,- 
000 tons. 

It was soon very clear that even 
this was not enough. Far from. be- 
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ing ready for emergency, the U.S. 
through years of persistent under- 
importation, had been forced to use 
up most of its reserves of stored 
sugar. Luckily Cuba began the year 
with what looked to be a million- 
ton surplus. By the time the U.S. 
got around to buying on July 30, 
600,000 tons were left. 

So, for the moment, the U.S. has 
plenty of raw sugar. Present pros- 
pects are for bumper crops next 
year in U.S.-supplying areas. Fur- 
thermore, President Truman, by 
declaring a national emergency, can 
enlarge the quotas on imports of 
refined sugar. Hence, the 
Politburo makes it a general war, 
and vast quantities of sugar must 
again go into high explosives, there 
seems little likelihood of rationing. 
Sut the time required for shipping 
and refining sugar, plus increased 
military buying, will keep steady 
pressure on supplies. 

In December, barring the big 
war, Secretary Brannan will pre 
sumably decree once more that the 
American people—now more or less 
resigned to such reverse Robin 
Hood politics—shall have less sugar 
than they might otherwise con- 
sume, and pay more than they 
otherwise would. Since 1925-29, 
while sugar prices were increasing 
by about 100%, average consump- 
tion of sugar by Americans dropped 
from 106 to 93 pounds per capita. 
That is the sugar lobby’s curious 
monument. 


unless 
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The bishop nearly lost his head, but he won a kingdom 


King of the Brigands 


By A. E. HOWELL, WF. 


Condensed from a book* 


HEN Arch- 

bishop — La- 
vigerie sent his 
White Fathers to 
Central Africa, 
many wise men 
prophesied an ear- 
ly death for every 
missionary who 


left the coast. But 
Father Dupont 
was appointed Superior of Mambwe 


in 1888 with instructions to try to 
evangelize the terrible Babemba 
Brigands. The Babemba were a 
savage and energetic people. War 
was their national pastime, and 
their greatest fun was to raid vil- 
lages belonging to some other tribe. 
Several times a year their king 
called them together to work. The 
king’s way of paying them was to 
let them go off to raid neighboring 
villages. 

They would swoop down on 
some distant place where they 
knew the harvest had been good, 
kill all the men they could, capture 
the women and children, and make 
them carry everything worth hav- 
ing back to Ubemba. Then they 


sold their captives 
as slaves in return 
for rifles, ammu- 
nition and bales of 
cloth. 

All the chiefs, 
for the slightest 
disobedience, — in- 
flicted mutilation 
or death on their 
subjects. When 

Father Dupont went to the coun- 
try, the great chief was nicknamed 
Kapalakshya (He-who-has-no-re- 
spect-for-persons) because he had 
killed his own parents, brothers, 
and even his own children. 

However vicious, weak or cruel a 
chief might be, his person was sa- 
cred, and no one dreamed of resist- 
ing him. The parents of a person 
punished by death knelt and 
thanked the king for ridding the 
country of a criminal, and a muti- 
lated man thanked his chief for not 
killing him. 

The place was steeped in vices. 
A great chief would have only 
one legitimate wife, but several 
hundreds in his harems, who be- 
came the property of his successor. 


*Bishop-King of the Brigands. 1949. News-Herald Printing Co., Franklin, Pa. 101 pp. $1. 
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cnormous 


quantities, and this led to endless 


Beer was consumed in 


crimes; chiefs and people had super- 
which ruled them from 
birth to death; and the sorcerers, 
were 


stitions 
representing the “spirits,” 
crafty, cruel and 
worked their evil will unmolested. 

It was to this proud, warlike, sav- 
universally 


rapacious. They 


cruel, feared, 


age, 


drunken people that Father Du- 
pont was sent to take the knowl- 


edge and the love of Jesus Christ. 
He was then 45 and in the full 
force of his remarkable powers. He 
had a commanding appearance. He 
was fairly tall and as straight as a 
guardsman. He held his head high. 
His hair was almost black but it 
soon turned white like his beard. 
There was not a better swimmer 
in that country of good swimmers; 
he could outwalk even the Babem 
ba and he was an infallible shot. 
He never forgot a name or a face, 
a very precious gift in Africa, where 
the people are sensitive to personal 
attention. He planned to teach the 
natives to cultivate the soil, to make 
bricks and tiles, to do carpentry 
and iron work. His knowledge of 
medicine, physics and chemistry 
would be invaluable in that coun- 
try. He was the very man of God to 
deal with the Brigands of Babemba. 
He would have to deal with the 
Kitimukulu, the theoretical sover- 
eign of all the Babemba. He be- 
longed to the Crocodile clan, where 
membership descends in the female 
line. The Kitimukulu marries out- 
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side this clan; consequently his sons 
can never succeed him. Father Du- 
pont’s labors were to take him to 
three provinces: Ubemba, which the 
Kitimukulu governed in person; 
Mpanda, governed by Makasa, and 
Ituna, governed by Mwamba. 

At Kayambi, his first mission, 
Father Dupont had Father Guille, 
Brother Anthony, the earth, the 
virgin forest, the river, and a mob 
of first-class brigands. 

His tent became a dispensary. 
The priests scoured the countryside 
in search cf the dying whom super- 
stition cast out from the villages; 
for everyone knew that the gods 
would be angry if they saw death 
in a village. Many a one given up 
for dead was seen walking about 
well, and the missionaries’ prestige 
rose higher and higher. So did that 
of their God, whom the people said 
must be very powerful and very 
good. 

Lions roamed the district. Father 
Dupont fought them with his rifle 
and once poisoned a man killer. No 
sorcerer had ever produced “medi- 
cine” as potent as this. 

In 1896 Father Dupont was ap- 
pointed to administer the Pro-Vi- 
cariate of Nyasa. His territory was 
some 400 miles long and 350 miles 
wide. 

Very little could be done until 
the chiefs were won over. He had 
to move warily among proud and 
jealous brigands. When the mis- 
sionaries were about to explore the 
Kitimukuly’s province, he at once 
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furnished guides to whom he gave 
secret instruction to lose the white 
men. That incident sums up his at- 
titude. 

Kitimukulu next invited Father 
Dupont, Makasa and Mwamba to 
meet him in his capital to discuss 
what he called “important matters.” 
All the recipients of this invitation 
begged to be excused. They all 
knew that the “important matters” 
might very well include the cutting 
off ot their heads. 

Then suddenly the Kitimukulu 
died. 

The time to penetrate into the 
heart of Ubemba had come. Father 
Dupont sent messengers to Mwam- 
ba to say that he would come first 
to his province. 

When they were 
Mwamba’s court, His Majesty was 
sitting on a high anthill hidden by 
leopard and lion skins. He was 
crowned with red parrot feathers, 
and befuddling himself with a 
huge and wonderful pipe. Its stem 
ran through water in a brass coffee- 
pot, and a woman spent her time 
Cropping into it bits of hemp and 


received at 


live coals. 

The army was there, decked in 
war paint and head feathers of va- 
rious hues, armed with rifles, spears, 
axes, bows and arrows. The band 
rested on their drums of every size 
and shape. A master of ceremonies 
led the priest to a knoll, where he 
was told to bandage his eyes lest his 
evil glance should kill the king. 
Shaking his head contemptucn! 


December 


he strode on and greeted His Ma- 
jesty. Mwamba returned the salute 
and there broke out an infernal din. 
The drums were beaten with fren- 
zy; the warriors leapt yelling into 
the air, clashing their arms one 
against another. It was a grand 
sight, and to obtain a better view, 
Father Dupont climbed the anthill 
beside the king. 

Presently Mwamba drew himself 
up to his full height and then sat 
down quickly. The audience was 
over. Father Dupont retired to his 
tent. The village people talked only 
about this bold white man who had 
dared approach the king with un- 
bandaged eyes, and they stared at 
him all day long. 

Father Dupont was told that the 
ceremony was intended to show 
forth Mwamba’s great power, and 
to frighten him away. He apolo- 
gized for not trembling with fear. 
He determined to show them that 
he also was a great chief. 

Next morning, the king awaited 
him. He was again smoking hemp, 
and wearing something that imitat- 
ed a top hat with little 
shells, and long red feathers. The 
visitor appeared dressed in a spot- 
less white habit, his fine burnous 
flowing majestically behind him as 
he advanced towards the king. 
Four smart boys preceded him, 
holding at the corners an unfolded 
scarlet blanket, while a fifth boy 
followed, his arms full of presents 
for Mwamba. The monarch, deign- 
ing to smile, gave him a fine piece 


re 
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of ivory in token of his pleasure. 
No attempt was made to frighten 
the priest that morning, but the 
speeches bored him. 

Kilimanshi, the prime minister, 
concluded his speech by saying that 
Mwamba had sworn never to allow 
a white man to remain in his king- 
dom. This was a bad start. But 
Mwamba said one thing that re- 
vived Father Dupont’s drooping 
spirits. 

“In the old days,” he said, “white 
and black lived together in Uluba. 
They had a common father, who 
mace them work very hard, and 
they did not like it. The eldest son, 
a black, and his brothers, chiefs, 
went to a place where there was no 
work. The whites with their chief, 
Lukyale Nganga, crossed over the 
sea to Europe, where they possessed 
many things.” 

Then the king electrified the as- 
sembly by suddenly shouting: 
“Have | not told vou that our great 
white ancestor, Lukyale Nganga, 
would come back? Do you see now 
that I spoke true words? Here is 
the son of our great father!” And 
turning to Father Dupont, he 
asked, “Is it not true that you came 
from Uluba?” 

Father Dupont could 
that with a clear conscience. He had 
established his first mission in 
Uluba, and without turning a hair 
he said, “Certainly, | was there 13 


answer 


fears ago.” 
“You hear him?” yelled Mwam- 
ba. “He is the son of Lukyale 


Nganga!” This was news to Father 
Dupont. He did understand the 
legend the king spoke of. He did 
not know to what a strange adven- 
ture it would lead him. But he was 
not sorry at the moment to be con- 
sidered of the royal family, one of 
the famous Crocodile clan. 


The missionaries were kept pris- 


oners for a fortnight, but the court 
band came daily to regale them; the 
sick came to be cared for, and 
Mwamba sent them an ox and 
some flour. Father Dupont was also 
received in audience every day, and 
at court was treated with honor, 
but not a word was said about their 
unpleasant situation. The king 
seemed unable to come to a deci- 
sion. He both persecuted the priests 
and honored them. 

Once they found him sharpening 
arrows. Without looking up from 
“I do not want 
to send you away. Stay here and 
build your house.” 

That evening the missionaries 
chose the site for the mission, and 
cut down trees to mark the boun- 
daries. Two days later, Kilimanshi 
came running to them. “The king 
is very angry,” he said. “He told 
you to put up huts made of branch- 
es and you are cutting down big 
trees to build a great house.” 

When Father Dupont went to 
court next morning Mwamba was 
furious. He told Father Dupont to 
clear out of his country at once. 

The priest answered, “You put 
your strength in arrows. I put mine 


his work, he said, 
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in God. Next year I shall come and 


dwell in your capital. Do you hear 
me? Next year I shall be living in 
your capital.” 
But Mwamba 
ministers with his royal spear to 
Bwana Moto-Moto (Father Du- 
pont), in sign of a friendly fare- 
well. There was hope in that spear, 
and Father Dupont found that he 
could not help liking the old brig- 


sent one of his 


and. 

The weather was rainy and cold 
and he began to shake with fever. 
A hammock was sent back and he 
was carried to the mission. On the 
way a runner found him. He hand- 
ed him a letter which was stuck in 
a split piece of wood. It bore the 
Roman postmark. Utterly weary, 
Bwana Moto-Moto broke the seals. 
He read that the Holy Father had 
appointed him vicar apostolic of 
Nyasa. There was joy in Kayambi 
upon Bwana Moto-Moto becoming 
a bishop. The people’s beloved 


priest was now the Great Chief of 
all the Bwanas and of all those who 


prayed. 

He was consecrated at Kayambi 
on Aug. 15, 1897. King Makasa 
and his lesser chiefs were there in 
the front rows of the great church 
with its grass roof, and after the 
ceremony there was a joy dance 
and roasted meat for all. 

His failure with Mwamba led 
him to try elsewhere, and in April, 
1898, he called on the new Kiti- 
mukulu. 

The king came to meet the mis- 


December 


Bwana Moto-Moto 
in his arms, and begged him to 


sionaries, took 


establish a mission in his province. 

“We must return to Kayambi,” 
said the bishop, “to make our prep- 
arations, but in a few days we shall 
be back to build our house.” 

Forgetting their weariness, the 
glad vent joyfully 
along the four days’ road to Ka- 
yambi, where they prepared for the 
new mission with feverish energy. 
But it was September before the 
caravan was on its way. 

When only a mile from the Kiti- 
mukulu’s capital they found them- 
selves face to face with the king’s 
army, sent to bar their way. There 
were endless palavers, but the order 
was repeated, “You cannot pass!” 
The bishop walked alone into the 
army, seeing many a face he loved. 
Some of the kissed his 
hands and expressed their regrets, 
but orders were orders. They al- 
lowed him, however, to go alone to 
the Kitimukulu, who protested his 
great friendship, his respect and his 
gratitude, but always concluded his 
speeches with the words: “But you 
cannot stay, you must go away.” 

[t was evident that the poor old 
chief was under Mwamba’s thumb. 
The bishop remained at the gates 
of the town, hoping against hope. 
On the fifth day there suddenly 
burst in on them runners from 
Mwamba. 

“Our master has sent us to find 
you,” he said. “We have received 
an order to take you to him at 


missionaries 


warriors 
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once. The king told us to run day 
and night. He said that the Kiti- 
mukulu was a rascal to send you 
away. His words are that he did 
not tell the Kitimukulu to banish 
you. He insists that you come, and 
he will give you land and you will 
live together with him.” 

This from the Brigand King who 
had threatened to meet Bwana Mo- 
to-Moto with a shower of 
was astonishing. Was it a trap? But 
he answered: “If the king really 
wants us to live with him, let him 
prove it by sending presents of 
peace, an escort of honor, and men 
to carry our baggage.” 

“In a week,” answered the min- 
ister, “I shall be on this spot with 
all you ask.” He was as good as 
his word, 

Father Dupont delighted 
with his escort of magnificent war- 
riors, Who sang the live-long day. 
The heat, their hunger, thirst and 
fatigue had no effect upon their 
high spirits, and the campfire gath- 
erings at night were splendid. He 
taught the men to pray, and yearn- 
ed tor the day when these energetic 
brigands would turn their fine 
qualities to better pursuits. What 
grand Christians they would make! 

At the royal village a delirious 
crowd rushed out to welcome the 
king’s guests. A year ago he was a 
prisoner here, and the same men 
were singing to him, “To-morrow 
we shall see your head on a pole.” 
He was at a loss to account for it. 

When he saw the king next 


arrows 
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morning he was shocked by his ap- 
pearance. He Was aS thin aSa skele- 
ton, and women were again hold 
ing him up in his chair, while oth- 
ers Were using zebra tails as fans to 
provide some fresher air. His voice 


was strong, however, and his mind 
lucid. His eyes lighted with pleas- 


ure at the sight of his visitor. 

“Stay here now, build your house, 
and let everyone see that I do not 
wish to kill anyone.” Then he 
leaned very close to the bishop, and 
whispered: “If you cure me I will 
give you half my kingdom. If I die 
you will be master of my country 
and prevent the my 
people.” 

This then was the explanation of 
the bishop’s welcome. When‘a king 
died, his people were massacred by 
members of the Crocodile clan, who 
were dispersed throughout — the 
provinces. The people were held 
responsible for his death. With him 
into the next world went all his 
councilors, friends and household, 
but not his wives. These were re 
served for his successor. 

At his death neighboring tribes 
would invade the country, pillag- 
ing, burning and killing to avenge 
the king. Superstition prevented 
the victims from defending them- 
selves; they were expected to give 
themselves up to their murderers. 

Mwamba’s people had so often 
exercised their cruelty on others 
that the king’s death would be a 
golden opportunity of squaring up 
matters. To prevent this wholesale 
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murder of his people, Mwamba had 
called the bishop to his capital. 

The whole day Mwamba remain- 
ed outside his hut trying to do his 
work. The bishop begged him to 
go in and lie down but he answer- 
ed, “Never! If my people do not 
see me, they will think that I am 
dead, and they will run away and 
be killed.” 

On Oct. 20, a minister of the 
king came. He knelt down and 
saluted the bishop with great re- 
spect; then sitting on his heels he 
began in a hushed voice: “Bwana! 
Last night we held a great council. 
We said, “The king is going to die. 
What will become of us then? We 
must give the country to Bwana 
Moto-Moto!’ Our master has called 
you here to rule his land. We, the 
ministers, shall come and_ build 
houses near your house. It will be 
the royal court. We shall bring 
you all the king’s wives, all our 
rifles, all our soldiers. We know 
that you will not deliver us up to 
those who come to kill us. Stay 
with us. I have come to hear your 
words.” 

The bishop answered, “We are 
here only to help you. We shall 
serve you until death. Even if death 
must come to us through staying 
with you, we shall not leave you.” 

That night the bishop noted, “I 
am offered a vast country, one of 
the most thickly populated in Cen- 
tral Africa; a country into which 


the representatives of European 


governments have not yet dared to 
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penetrate. I came here with a lay 
brother not sure of what was await- 
ing me at the hands of these brig- 
ands. Now they have chosen me 
to be their king. Why am I not a 
Saint Paul or a Saint Francis Xav- 
ier? But God knows of what clay 
He made me. He must have pity 
on me.” 

Mwamba_ grew weaker and 
weaker. On Oct. 21, the bishop 
found him almost in a coma. His 
wives did their best to hold up his 
head, but after a word or two he 
fell asleep again. In his conscious 
mioments it was always the thought 
of his possessions that obsessed 
him. Again and again he repeated: 
“J am naked ... bring me some 
cloth, a lot of cloth . .. bring me 
a deckchair and... then and....” 

Early on Monday morning great 
cries of terror rose from thousands 
of throats, “Yangu!* Our king, 
Mwamba is dead; Mwamba_ is 
dead! O mother! I too am about to 
die!” 

Mwamba died in the early hours 
of Oct. 24, 1898, and Bishop Du- 
pont was, by his will, legitimate 
king of the Brigands of the Prov- 
ince of Ituna. 

At four o’clock of that morning 
he was awakened by the screeches 
of the women. At the capital there 
was chaos. Most of the men, as 
arranged by the bishop, rushed 
through the bush to rally the peo- 


‘The Yangu is untranslatable. It is 
a cry of stupefaction, long drawn out and 


aay 
screeched, especially by the women. 
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ple in the outlying villages and 
bring them to the new king. 

The bishop calmed the people, 
who now surrounded him in thous- 
ands. “Of what are you afraid?” he 
asked. “There are more of you here 
than there are men who want to 
kill you. You are stronger than they 
are. Instead of losing yourselves in 
the bush, wait here; be quiet and 
unite. No one will then dare to 
attack you.” He gathered together 
the lesser chiefs and organized 
parties to search the forest for ret- 
ugees. 

But what of the Crocodile clan? 
News came that one of them had 
seized Mwamba’s cattle at Kabwe, 
and was preparing to march on the 
capital. Three columns of warriors 
went to intercept him. The chief 
was captured and brought before 
the bishop, expecting, of course, to 
lose his head immediately. To his 
and everyone else’s surprise he was 
ordered to restore the cattle and 
pay a fine. The reign of clemency 
had begun. 

Another, a superb young man of 
twenty years of age, made his way 


through the crowd at sundown. 


There was dead silence as he ap- 
proached the new king. A minister 
presented him. “This is Mpepo, the 
son of your royal sister.” (The 
bishop had forgotten that he had 
a royal sister and indeed a_ vast 
royal family.) “He comes to greet 
you and salute you as his father.” 
The young man, who had come 
to do nothing of the sort, was em- 
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barrassed, and hesitated. Kilimanshi 
shouted out: “We do not want any 
of the Crocodile clan here; we 
shall kill all who come here.” The 
crowd joined in. “Yes, kill them 
all.” 

The young prince, like a good 
politician, thought it better not to 
resist the storm, and he yelled also, 
“Yes, kill them all.” He appeared 
to forget that he was himself one 
of them. Then he appeared to re 
member it and took to his heels. 
The bishop told the people to let 
him go. 

In his flight he saw six of the 
bishop’s cows, and he drove them 
off in front of him. The boy who 
was guarding them let out a yell, 
and the bishop, who was annoyed 
at such conduct on the part of a 
prince whose life he had undoubt- 
edly just saved, gave the order for 
him to be brought back. On him 
he imposed a fine of four cows. 
What kind of a king was this for 
brigands to have? 

The night was not quiet. The 
women felt far from sure of their 
safety. They expected the neighbor- 
Crocodile 
any mo- 


ing tribes, led by the 
clan, to be upon them at 
ment, and they screeched unceas- 
ingly their “O mother! I am dying.” 
The drums were beaten, shots were 
fired into the air, and the children 
screamed for food. 

The early morning was quieter 
and the bishop said his first Mass 
as king of the Brigands. Then he 
had morning prayers said in public 
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and he gave an instruction to the 
vast assembly. 

Afterwards, 
midst of his ministers 
rounded by the army, he held his 
first court council. The ministers 
said, “We are still afraid that you 
will give us up to the Crocodile 
clan. They will bring you much 
ivory and you will sell us. These 
we do not want 


standing in the 
and = sur- 


are our words: 
you to receive them at all. Their 
intentions are You must 
kill them all, children as well. Then 
we shall know we are safe. If you 
refuse we shall know that you have 
no courage and are not fit to be our 
king. We shall leave you.” 

“Did I not tell you yesterday,” 
answered the bishop, “that I will 
defend you with my life? You 
must not touch the royal family.” 

A few nights later, under cover 
of darkness, two of Mwamba’s roy- 
al sisters came. They said, “You 


wicked. 


must give peace to Mwamba’s spir- 
it. You, our brother, must give us 
two members of Mwamba’s court. 
Give them to us and we shall send 
them to join their royal master.” 
This drew from the bishop such 


a terrific No that they jumped. 
Then began an endless argument. 
At length the visitors sought a 
compromise. “Give us at least some 
old men who are no longer of any 
use.” 

“Not one will you get, either old 
or young.” 

“All right, but give us then some 
little children, or babies who are 
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good for nothing. Just a few babies.” 
“Not a child, either little or big.” 
For days, such visits were repeat- 
ed. The Queen Mother came, and 
chief after chief from outlying dis- 
tricts. Then the tone changed. The 
visitors now came to submit to the 
new king. “I finished,” wrote the 
bishop, “by taking my new role 
seriously. My capital, which was 
born only yesterday, is one of the 
largest settlements in Central 
Africa. It covers 75 acres, yet the 
people are crowded one upon an- 
other. I spend the whole day trans- 
acting business and dealing with 
cases that are brought before me.” 
He had at his side an old man 
who had an honest heart and had 
been a king’s counselor for 50 
years. He was respected by every- 
one, and was a fervent admirer of 
the new king. He whispered into 
the bishop’s ear things that he was 
to say to his visitors. The people 
who were accustomed to the cruel 
brutality of Mwamba were delight- 
ed with the justice, the clemency 
and kindness of their new ruler. 
Bishop Dupont’s head, however, 
lay uneasy beneath his crown. The 
country was within the British 
sphere of influence. He coaxed the 
chiefs into submitting to the Eng- 
lish. He wrote the English author- 
ities but could expect no reply for 
three months. In the meantime, the 
bishop ruled as absolute monarch 
without interference from anyone. 
For all time the fearful disorders 
which followed the death of a king 
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were abolished. They have never 
occurred since. 

By the end of October, peace was 
assured, and the bishop ordered 
the cultivation of the land to start. 
More and more chiefs came in to 
submit and to visit the hut in which 
Mwamba’s body lay. 
Around it dancers and 
drummers beat their drums day 
and night. 

The Kitimukulu, who at 
was slighted because the bishop 
had not informed him officially of 
the course of events, expressed his 
pleasure to see Bwana Moto-Moto 
in Mwamba’s place. He added, 
“You must bury Mwamba; that is 
the prerogative of his 
and my words are that I wish you 
to bury me also when I die.” This 
was the offer. of another kingdom, 
but the bishop was breaking down 


embalmed 
danced 


first 
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under Mwamba’s. 

The interminable official 
ness, the din of drums at night, the 
anxiety of the situation, all com- 
bined to wear him out. Malaria 
came again with rheumatism, and 
he was obliged to take to his bed. 
His legs were swollen and caused 
him great pain, yet his tent was 
besieged day and night. 

But in the spring the bishop went 
to see his old friend Makasa, who, 
forgetting his royal dignity, ran 
towards the bishop and threw him- 
self into his arms like a child going 
to his father. Then he took him off 
to his hut to talk. He said that he 
was very happy about what had 
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happened in Mwamba’s province, 
and both he and his people, who 
had gathered round, cried out that 
the days of pillage and human sac- 
rifice were over. They saw the bish- 
op as their liberator trom the cruel 
yoke of the Crocodile clan, who so 
easily dealt out death and mutila- 
tion. 

Chief after chief was deserted by 
his people until cruelty was aban- 
doned as an instrument of govern- 
ment, and although the Crocodile 
clan still provides the chiefs of 
Ubemba its power is greatly dimin- 
ished. 

On Sept. 8, the governor-gen- 
eral came to preside at the cere- 
mony at which Kanyanta, the 
eldest son of one of the bishop’s 
“royal sisters,” was officially de- 
clared to be King of Ituna. The 
bishop handed over Mwamba’s cat- 
tle and all his possessions except his 
wives. To give the women to 
Mwamba’s successor would be to 
revive the horrors of feminine slayv- 
ery. It was agreed that not only 
should these women be left free 
to go where they wished, but that 
in the future every girl in the coun- 
try would be free to marry the man 
she wished. 

Bishop Dupont’s health was brok- 
en. He went to Europe, returned 
after five years, but finally in 1911 
retired for good. 

When Bishop Dupont left Nyasa 
he felt and looked as if he would 
live for about 20 minutes. He lived 
for 20 years. He was only 61 when 
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he was disembarked at Marseilles. 

At first he lived at the White Fa- 
thers’ Seminary of Philosophy in 
France. The students the 
nearest thing to his brigands that 


were 


he could find in a Religious house. 
Then he went to live al the White 
Fathers’ place at Thibar, of which 
he was the bishop “ia partibus in- 
fidelium.” 

He lived in the past by his mem- 
ory, but also very much in the pres 
ent. He could not have followed 
life in Ubemba much more closely 
had he been on the spot. One day, 
for instance, he learned that the old 
man who had been his drum major 
when he was king had been bap- 
tized at the point of death and that 
he had begged to be allowed to 
beat his drums once again “in hon- 
or of the king—Bishop Bwana 
Moto Moto.” 

Another day came the news that 
old Kimya, who had kept the bish- 
op prisoner under King Mwamba, 
had been baptized. “The old rascal,” 
said the bishop, “that is his reward 
for giving me so much trouble.” 
And how he danced with pleasure 
when he read the tale of one of his 
proudest and greatest brigands. He 
was about to be baptized and Sister 
Genevieve asked him what name 
he had chosen. “You ask my name, 
Mama? My name is Bwana Jo- 
sephu Lord Bishop.” 

When he traveled he would take 
off his ring and pectoral cross, and 
putting round his neck the White 
Fathers’ rosary would say, “Now I 
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travel 3rd class without lowering 
the episcopal dignity, and save 
some money for the Babemba.” 

His Babemba! His Babemba! 
You would think that there were 
no other people on earth. He lived 
with them all the time. All over the 
place he had converts on_ their 
knees, and he used his own knees 
too. 

He seldom went far from Thi- 
bar. Once or twice he went to 
Carthage to ordain some White 
Fathers, and now and again he 
would accept an invitation to lunch 
with the archbishop at Tunis. This 
he did in February, 1930, meeting 
two very old White Fathers, and 
how gladly they talked of the old 
days and of Cardinal Lavigerie. It 
was his last excursion. 

A few weeks later he caught a 
chill. One morning he was absent 
from meditation, and the Superior 
went to his room. He found the 
bishop in great pain, lying fully 
dressed on his bed. He had strug- 
gled to rise and dress and had fal- 
len back upon his bed. He had 
pneumonia. 

On the feast of St. Joseph he re- 
ceived the last sacraments. When 
the priest brought the Blessed Sac- 
rament he found the bishop, king 
of the Brigands, fully dressed in 
his habit and kneeling at his prie- 
dieu. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, 
while a doctor was examining him, 
he died and lived happy with God 
ever after. 
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Why They Become Communists 


By DOUGLAS HYDE 


HE Communist party is or- 

ganized to make commu- 

nism the whole life of its 
members. They lose their old friends, 
All their present friends are in the 
party; it takes all their waking ume. 
It controls their whole thought life. 
They spend their days thinking 
how best to apply the party line to 
their own milieu. 

They really believe that the party 
gives them ample scope for thought. 
But they can’t see that it is never 
original thought. To break away is 
not easy, as was shown when my 
old party-member friend got in 
touch with me a few days after I 
resigned, 

“You've worked hard to keep me 
a good party member in the past. 
Now explain what you have done,” 
she said. 

I accepted her invitation and dis- 
covered that she had bigger doubts 
than she would first admit. After 
hours of discussion there was noth- 
ing left of her communism. She, 
too, disagreed with the party’s im- 
mediate policy and its long-term 
aims. 

“There is, then, no logical reason 
why you should remain a party 
member,” I told her. 

She was cultured, intelligent. She 
had a forceful, dynamic personality. 
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She had gone from university to 
journalism, got drawn into the 
party and had worked hard for it. 
Now there was nothing left. 

“Logically you should resign,” I 
repeated. 

Her answer startled me. “I will 
if you think I ought. But don’t hold 
me responsible for what happens 
next. | may kill myself as poor old 
Jan Masaryk has just done. You 
see, I’m terrified of the vacuum 
that would be-left in my life.” 

I could only advise her to follow 
her conscience. | tried to fill the 
vacuum. She thought I had become 
a Catholic only as an “escape.” But 
I told her that was not true. 

She tried to think in terms of re- 
ligion after hearing of what I had 
done. But she recalled a hypocrit- 
ical Christian she knew as a child. 
The memory filled her with loath- 
ing and the vacuum remained. 

If you are good or intelligent you 
know that it is not enough simply 
to drift along without sense of pur- 
pose or direction, with neither faith 
nor ideal. That is why communism 
so often claims the best, those who 
feel that something is missing. That 
is why communism has spread in 
our day and no other. Poverty is 
not new. The new factor is the pres- 
ence of millions of modern pagans, 
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Communism is the child of unbe- 
e . 1 
lief. Bad social conditions are only 

things on which it feeds. 


has been able to 


Communism 
take what is essentially a religious 
instinct and use it for evil ends, 
take good qualities and use them 
for evil, too. That is why my friend, 
contronted with the choice of re- 


maining attached to a cause in 
which she did not believe or facing 
a vacuum, chose the former and, to 
my knowledge, was still working 
for it months later. 

Only a few have been prepared 
to come all the way with me. But 
I know the length of the journey. 
I cannot expect it to be a quick 
process. There have been more who 
have been influenced sufficiently at 
least to lose their communism. 

There has been more to do than 
I had ever imagined likely. Not the 
least important is the need to 
spread a better understanding of 
communists. Those who have seen 
communists merely as political ad- 
venturers or power-crazy morons 
only help the cause they wish to 
destroy. 

i.ife is much more complex, and 
so are men’s motives. I would say 
that the majority first come to com- 
munism because they are subcon- 
sciously looking for a cause that 
will fill the void left by unbelief. 

I do not suggest that all the best 
men are inside the Communist 
party and all the worst are outside. 
But I most certainly believe there is 
magnificent material in the party’s 
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ranks. Communist atheists often 
put to shame by their energy and 
devotion those who possess a faith 
that has the only real and lasting 
answers to our problems. 

I know from that 
many good people go into the party 


experience 


every year. But after accepting an 
evil creed their lives become evil 
too. The member of the “steel- 
hardened artificial 
product. He is a something made 
and molded by Marxism, often 
from some of the best materials, 
into something which is perhaps 
the most deadly thing on earth to- 
day. For him there are no spiritual 
values, no moral or ethical consid- 
erations. No human compassion in- 
fluences his Marxist judgment; 
neither love nor pity nor patri- 
otism has any room in his make-up, 
nor has truth nor honor except 
within his immediate circle of com- 
rades. Conscience has become some- 
thing to prompt the lie, the deceit, 
the betrayal. Communism is an end 
in itself, an end that always justi- 
fies the means. 

It is tragic that increasing thou- 
sands of men who are already bad 
go through this process year by year. 
It is more tragic that the majority 
are essentially good, and come with 
good intentions. 

When I think of the people who 
were for so many years my com- 
rades and friends I know that some 
were supercareerists who came to 
communism because they were bad. 
They were attracted by the bad that 


cadre” is an 
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was in it. I know, too, that the ma- 
jority would make magnificent 
Christians if they were given a bet- 
ter cause. And I am certain that 
millions more could be prevented 
from joining the communist ranks 
if they were made more aware of 
something able to make even great- 
er demands upon them, claiming 
the whole man, and using him for 
noble instead of ignoble ends. 

On becoming a Catholic, I had 
been promised nothing “save that 
the sky grows darker yet and the 
sea rises higher.” The gaining of 
a new faith and the loss of the old, 
which for 20 years had been my 
very life, left me physically exhaust- 
ed. I wanted more than anything 
a period of peace and quiet, to en- 
joy fully my new-found freedom 
to think, to live my life as a Cath- 
olic. 

I wanted to forget communism. 
I was tired enough even to identi- 
fy peace with inactivity. I wanted 
to do nothing more than write, 
since that was my job, and, most 
of all, to be left to sit back and 
think out my own position. My ac- 
ceptance of Catholicism had been a 
completely personal thing. Now I 
wanted, too, to be able to apply it 
to the world I knew. 

My future was uncertain. As a 
journalist I felt that I could hold 
my own professionally. But I want- 
ed independence. The communist 
engineer who becomes a Catholic 
may continue his work very much 
as before. For a journalist it was 
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different. I was determined not to 
tie myself to any organization that 
would involve constant compro- 
mise. Later, when I was more sure 
of myself, I might feel free to work 
anywhere. Meanwhile I wanted to 
work out my own ideas, solve my 
own problems. I knew that my 
foundations were right and firmly 
established. But the form of the 
superstructure was still unclear. 

I had never liked public speaking 
and lecturing. Always when I had 
done it, it had been only out of a 
sense of duty. Now I would do so 
no more. 

-ainfully, reluctantly, I had de- 
cided that communism was wrong. 
Now I wanted to concentrate on 
positive solutions. But soon I re- 
alized that the desire to disappea 
into an ivory tower was a form of 
spiritual luxury I could not justify. 
The fight was on. In Eastern Eu- 
rope, communism, aggressive and 
triumphant, was sweeping ahead. It 
vas at grips with the faith I had 
accepted. Whatever others might 
think, I knew that it was war to 
the death. If communism won, the 
soil of Eastern Europe would be 
red with the blood of martyrs. 
Worse still, if Marxist-Leninist tac- 
tics went according to plan, the 
bloodless victory over minds might 
be more fatal than anything they 
could do to the cardinals and bish- 
ops whom they would martyr. 

I understood the danger. I knew 
the difference between communist 
professions and their true aims. I 
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understood their technique. My 
ability to think as a Marxist had not 
departed when I resigned from the 
party. Marxism was not for me just 
a theory to be learned from books. 
It was a methodology. Dare I aban- 
don the struggle just to forget my 
past? Was I not influenced by the 
thought that I did not want to ap- 
pear to my old comrades as having 
turned from friend to toe? 

It was so easy to think that the 
way that suited best my present 
condition and desires was the right 
one. But, I decided, it was phony. 
If I thought that Christian culture 
was worth fighting for, I should be 


in the fight. If the faith was today, 
as so often before, assailed by the 
pagaa, I must be in the crus: ide. So 
omaid my past be turned to good 


purpose. 
The work I had done for com- 
munism had not stopped just be- 
cause I left it. I could not pick up 
a copy of the Daily Worker, still 
cannot, without seeing the name of 
someone | brought into the party 
still working for the cause. Every 
issue contained stories by friends I 
had trained. And, nationally, the 
party replied to my defection in 
typical Marxist fashion. Special 
pamphlets and public propaganda 
appealed to Catholic workingmen 
to join the Communist party. They 
quoted the Acts of the Apostles, 
St. Ambrose and St. Thomas More 
to prove why workingmen should 
join the most militantly atheistic 
movement of all time. This was 
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the party’s reply. If I sat back, the 
result of my coming to the Church 
might well be a net loss to it. I 
vowed that I would make more 
converts to the faith in ten years 
than I had made for communism in 
20. The ivory tower was not for 
me. Once again I must get out and 
fight. 

If I knew from experience that 
communism was wrong, as a writ 
er I must say so. That did not mean 
I should suddenly write and talk 
as though my old colleagues were 
now a bunch of crooks and mor- 
ons. I must hold to things which I 
knew were true. The most evil 
thing in communism is that it 
claims some of the best men and 
molds their minds and twists their 
consciences so that they can be 
used for the worst. 

So, when a “safe and comfort- 
able” job was offered I turned it 
down almost rudely. Come what 
may I was not for sale. I knew that 
most of my old associates could 
not understand what I had done ex- 
cept in such terms. But I would 
keep my own self-respect by refus- 
ing any over-generous offers that 
might come from those who would 
use me for political purposes. 

I took on free-lance work, writ- 
ing for papers everywhere but keep- 
ing my independence. I had under- 
taken a series of articles for the 
Catholic Herald, giving a brief out- 
line of my journey. I wrote some 
news stories as well. The series cre- 
ated wide interest and, more im- 
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portant, clearly helped many _peo- 
ple, as correspondence showed. The 
articles in pamphlet form quickly 
became a best seller and were trans- 
lated into a dozen or more lan- 
guages. Some of my writings went 
to Greek communist guerrillas, oth- 
ers to Red China. A pamphlet writ- 
ten for the Catholic Truth society 
was translated into Indonesian for 
the communists there. The ivory 
tower was soon very far away. 

When the Catholic Herald pieces 
were completed, others were need- 
ed. Soon I was a regular contribu- 
tor, and, later, a member of the 
staff, spending part of each week 
in its Fleet Street office and the re- 
mainder working on my own. On 
the Catholic Herald 1 did not have 
to compromise. I wrote what | be- 
lieved, and no attempt was made to 
direct or influence me. The editor 
prided himself that his paper was 
one of the last strongholds of free 
speech in Britain. The contrast with 
the Daily Worker was as great as 
it could be. With my communist 
background, I almost expected di- 
rectives from the Cardinal as they 
had come from party headquarters. 
None came. Soon I was enjoying to 
the full the freedom that comes 
from the self-imposed discipline of 
the mind. 

From all parts of Britain came 
requests to lecture. At first I stuck 
to my original intention. Then I 
decided that I could not, at such a 
moment, abandon the fight to the 
communists. In a few years it might 
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be too late. In my lifetime the issue 
would most probably be resolved 
one way or the other: Christianity 
or communism. 

Out of many invitations I chose 
one from Dowlais, in a South 
Wales mining valley, for my first 
lecture. The Welsh vaileys, with 
their record of strikes and unem- 
ployed demonstrations, had for 
years had a magic ring for me 
about their very names. I would 
start with a reputedly “Red” area. 
If 1 could get through a meeting 
there, I could stand up to anything. 
The meeting was packed and wide- 
ly reported. The result was a new 
shoal of requests. | booked up every 
minute of leisure I could possibly 
spare, mainly with Catholic socie- 
ties. 

I just took them as they came. 
Those who invited me were more 
likely to know the value of a meet- 
ing than I, the newest of recruits. 
A meeting of six nuns in a little 
convent or 5,000 persons in the larg- 
est hall in town, it did not matter. 
In two years, I lectured at hundreds 
of meetings in my spare time, tray- 
eled thousands of miles. The job 
was, first and foremost, to get 
Christians moving, not just because 
they were anti-ccommunist, but be- 
cause they had been made to see 
that their actions, the fight for their 
principles, would decide the course 
of history for centuries ahead. 

In two years I probably talked 
to at least half a million people. I 
found that other-worldly nuns in- 
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variably ask the most down-to- 
earth questions; that the most 
searching ones come from. senior 
school girls and boys, that profes- 
sional politicians usually are the 
least original. I slept in trains, in 
monasteries, presbyteries and ho 
tels. 1 wrote wherever I went. I had 
no time to gauge the relative value 
of large meetings as opposed to 
small or of lecturing as opposed to 
writing. I simply took on every- 
thing I had time for. 

I came to the Church with most 
of my old prejudices very much 
alive. I had thought that British 
Catholics were among the least po- 
litically alert and were the most il- 
literate section of the public. We 
accepted that as a matter of course. 
I saw no reason for rejecting that 
notion even though I was accepting 
their faith. But after meeting them 
in thousands I came, not unnatur- 
ally, to realize that they were in the 
mass much the same as any other 
audience. Because they were hu- 
man they had all the faults, all the 
vices of other human beings. But 
as I met them individually I came 
Lo see a difference. While they had 
their share of vices they had _vir- 
tues not to be found in the mod- 
ern pagans. The desire, the inten- 
tion to do good and to be good has 
its effect. Kindness and charity are 
greater when consciously developed. 

To dismiss the truth of Christian- 
ity because of “bad Christians” 
would be as irrational as to argue 
that communism is good because it 
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attracts people with good inten- 
tions. Catholicism was right and 
that was all that mattered. I found 
priests with the ordinary human 
failings and laymen who were un- 
cultured or apathetic. But what was 
more important was the presence of 
vast stores of unsuspected goodness 
in presbyteries and convents and 
among ordinary layfolk, too. 

For years | had watched and 
commented on world events, meet- 
ing and passing judgment, as a 
journalist, on public figures and 
people in every walk of life. Now 
my world was turned upside down. 
I needed some guiding line for 
writing on men and affairs. Every- 
one, everything, needed a new as- 
sessment. 

As a communist, I had a vested 
interest in disorder, in economic 
crisis, social injustice and chaos, 
military defeat. My hopes had been 
pinned on world unrest and -Na- 
tional instability. The aggressive- 
ness of the leaders of the East, the 
growing problems of the West 
would have raised my hope of early 
victory. Marxism had always pro- 
vided easy answers for difficult sit- 
uations. The world had consisted 
of warring classes out of whose 
conflict would come our new order. 
The problems and solutions had 
been simpler, more clear cut, and 
utterly phony. 

In old communist days I judged 
men in the light of Marxist teach- 
ing. On which side of the barri- 
cades would they be if a revolution 
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came tomorrow? Where did they 
stand in relation to the Soviet Un- 
ion and current Communist party 
campaigns? This was the only test 


we recognized, the only questions 
we asked. In judging people, every- 
thing had a starkness, an unrealis- 
tic simplicity; everything and every- 
one was either black or white; there 
were no grays. The whole of the 
working class, with the exception 
of those who had actively gone 
over to the enemy, were potential- 
ly white. The entire “ruling class” 
with the exception of the few who 
joined_the ranks of the workers, 
were black. All Catholic politicians 
were reactionary. All Catholic un- 
ion leaders were corrupt. 

Even as I first met a Catholic 
M. P., as a friend, I found mvself 
still influenced by the old blind 
prejudices. | was almost surprised, 
despite the distance I had traveled, 
to discover that he, like the major- 
ity of my new associates, was trying 
to lead the Christian life. 

To stand waiting for someone in 
the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons and see one old comrade af- 
ter another come toward me and 
swing away, was hard to take. | 
would have thought the same of 
them had the boot been on the oth- 
er foot. But it was a test of my 
Christian charity. 

It was useful and grimly amus- 
ing to find that a Catholic union 
leader whom I had attacked for 
years and whom I still subcon- 
sciously suspected had suspected me, 
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too, right up to the moment we 
met. The shame I felt was whole- 
some, too, when quite simply he 
offered to help me in any way he 
could. 

The day we became Catholics I 
felt that I was linked with the san- 
est thing in the world. Not just the 
sanity of men but the vaster sanity 
of God, without whom in this age 
of atomic madness there is no san- 
ity or meaning at all. The God 
whom once men had proclaimed as 
dead is needed more than ever to 
save the world from destroying it- 
self. 

The sanest things on earth are 
those for which the allegedly reac- 
tionary, unscientific, obscurantist 
Church stands, and for which she 
is doing battle. The Church will al- 
Ways appear reactionary to those 
who see “progress” as an end in 
itself and who believe that every- 
thing new must by virtue of its 
newness be superior. To those who 
say that at all costs we must prog- 
ress, the Church asks: Toward 
what? 

Similarly the Church has refused 
to believe that as long as we change 
conditions we inevitably improve 
them. It has been taken for granted 
by those attracted to communism 
that the man who can see and de- 
nounce the evils of a social system 
is thereby qualified to lay down the 
lines of a better one and to admin- 
ister it. Experience shows that there 
is little to warrant this assumption. 
For one evil thing to attack another 
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is normal enough. It does not make 
either the attacker or that which is 
attacked less evil because one is at- 
tacked by the other. 

The communist may be able to 
put his finger on what is bad in 
our society but only the Christian 
is fitted to expound the good. One 
of the greatest errors of our time 
was the statement that the worship 
of God has been replaced in Russia 
by the service of man. That sort of 
facile thinking has opened the way 
to destruction of the culture of the 
West. 

Communists the 


have headed 


self-conscious “progressives” for a 
generation. The regimes they have 
established are the most “reaction- 
ary” (in their own interpretation of 


the term) on earth today. 

3ut modern trends show that in 
her social teachings the Church has 
been truly progressive. The policies 
she recommends make for true hu- 
man betterment. That is why peo- 
ple are taking the social encyclicals, 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragest- 
mo Anno, more and more seriously. 
The only thing ever against them 
was that they were ahead of their 
time. 

When Leo XIII condemned the 
class war, while at the same time 
asserting the worker’s right to a liv- 
ing wage, he was denounced as a 
reactionary by the left and as a 
trouble maker by the right. But the 
saner elements of both now advance 
his ideas as the last word in prog- 
ress. Pius XI was condemned as a 
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fascist for his programs for reform. 
The most “progressive” politicians 
are now just getting round to put- 
ting them into practice. 

While careful not to get things 
out of focus, the Christian, seeing 
man as creatures made in the image 
of God, must, if he is consistent, be 
actively against social injustice and 
anything that degrades or hurts his 
fellow men. Some of the most sig- 
nificant social movements I have 
seen, in Holland, France and Ire- 
land, result from her inspiration. 

The Christian church has proved 
more scientific than scientists who 
believed they could isolate one sec- 
tion of human knowledge from all 
other. Some scientists have reasoned 
that nothing is important unless it 
can be weighed in scales and meas- 
ured with rulers. The Christian 
declares that the most important 
things cannot be tested in this way, 
and that the supernatural is more 
important than the natural. 

The significant thing about the 
lands in which the ancient Faith 
still lives is that the supernatural 
is as real in the lives of the people 
there as things of the natural world. 
The frontiers between the two are 
so blurred as hardly to exist. That 
is why people with the faith have 
retained the art of living while 
more paganized countries have lost 
it. Life is only half lived when it 
operates exclusively on the natural 
plane. 

Marx, in his famous “Eleventh 


Thesis” declared, “The philosophers 
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have only interpreted the world in 
various ways; the point, however, 
is to change it.” The thesis was in- 
tended to attract both the pagan 
intelligentsia and proletarians look- 
ing for an ideal. “Change the 
world” has become a slogan which 
has inspired rank-and-file commu- 
nists in every land. They have not 
stopped to ask whether the change 
was for better or for worse. 

Marx realized, as do the commu- 
nist leaders today, that his new 
world required new men. Equipped 
with modern psychology and pro- 
aganda technique they have set 
about the task of molding minds to 
their own pattern. The pattern can 
be false, because their starting point, 
a purely material world, is a false- 
hood. And, moreover, it is a dan- 
gerous falsehood at that, for their 
goal, since they recognize nothing 
higher than themselves, can be any- 
thing they care to make it. Mind- 
molding in the hands of Marxist 
materialists becomes the most dead- 
ly thing the world has known. 

The communist becomes increas- 
ingly unattractive as he perfects 
himself as a Marxist. The new 
Marxist man, of the “steel-hard- 
ened cadre” is terrifying in his po- 
tentiality for evil. The more the 
new Marxist society is brought into 
being the less it is liked. The com- 
munist regime must depend entire- 
ly for survival upon false propa- 
ganda, praise of leaders, and terror. 

Exactly the opposite is true of 
Christianity. The more it™is prac- 


ticed the more it attracts. Only 
when Christians fail to practice their 
faith and to carry its truth into the so- 
ciety around them are men repelled. 

The Christian has believed that 
a changed and better world could 
come only from changed and better 
men. But the changes he wouid 
make are based, not on his own 
selfish interest, but upon supernat- 
urally revealed truths. It is pre- 
cisely a Christian’s belief in the 
supernatural that makes his faith so 
sane and his goal so desirable. It 
guarantees that the changes he 
makes will be for the better. 

Six men who, like me, were once 
communists or fellow travelers and 
Who left the movement disillu- 
sioned, called their story The God 
That Failed. They lost a faith, even 
though it was a bad one, and, in 
most cases, found only a vacuum. 
That has been the tragedy of many 
of the best of our day. Communism 
took from them their best years, then 
left them with nothing but disillu- 
sionment and cynicism. 

I was more fortunate. I lost my 
communism because I had_ been 
shown something better. I did not 
find it easy to get to know my new 
God. And the love of God did not 
even then come automatically. Just 
as one has first to get to know a 
man or woman, and love comes 
later on the basis of common inter- 
ests shared and intimacies ex- 
changed, so slowly, I came to know 
that love. But one thing is certain: 
my God has not failed. 
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What a Gift Can Do... 


There can be adventure in a gift. 


While you're pondering the possibilities of ties and 
trivia, you might be thinking of the Catnouic Dicest 


as a gift. 


It might lead to adventure. 


It might bring you a letter—months later—when the 
full impact of your gift was being realized. One giver sent 
us his. The letter thanked the friend for sending the 
Caruotic Dicest, and took four pages to tell why. There 
were sO many new and interesting things each month. 


The gift was a discovery. The letter ended, “May God 


reward you for it.” 


Perhaps you'll never hear what happened. A letter in 
our files explains why. It came from the son of a man who 
was given a subscription to the Catuotic Dicest. He asked 
us to change the address. His father was dead. This is 
what he said, “Perhaps it would interest you to know that 
my father received the sacraments of Baptism and Extreme 
Unction shortly before his death. I feel certain that the 
Catuotic Dicest played a part in bringing about this 
beautiful ending.” 


There is still time for us to send the Catnuouic Dicest 


as your gift. 





